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Var career of Lorp Byron, the author of this pdem, has 
been more remarkable than that of any other living bard. The 
many changes, which his character and tastes have undergone, 
have succeeded each other with unparalleled rapidity. He has 
shown no uniformity but in his devotion to his passions. - His 
political views, and his judgments of the great men of the last 
thirty years, have varied with the variation of his personal feel- 
ings, and of his domestic and social relations. He seems to 
have no fixed principles upon any subject, but is ENTIRELY A PO- 
eT, aman of passion and imagination. He writes, because he is 
impatient of his own thoughts and impulses, and finds pleas- 
ure in expressing the workings of his soul. Whatever emol- 
ument he may derive from his publications, he would sacrifice 
in a moment, if it should interfere with the indulgence of his 
passions. Offame he has now such a surfeit, that he can cov- 

etno more. He must continue to print for his own gratifica- 

tion, however little he may care for that of others. As it re - 
gards any moral or political instruction, which may be drawn 

from his works, he is perfectly reckless. We do net believe 
that he ever bestows a thought upon the tendency of his po- 

emis in relation to any of the great interests of mankind. He is 
a nobleman of genius and independence, and never checks his 

humour for a moment to inquire into consequences. He does 


not mdeed wish to make the tendency of his productions bads 
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but he will take no pains to make it good. He means neither 
to improve nor to corrupt, although, in regard to persons of dif- 
ferent ages and propensities, he does both. Those, who are 
fortified by experience and wisdom, find a most important mor- 
al in Byron, the miserable effects of undisciplined fassion. 
Those, who are quite young, who ¢hink less than they /fce/, who 
are caught and inflamed by delineations of voluptuousness with- 
out reflecting upon the price paid for unhallowed indulgence, 
who are hurried on by emotion, are, in a degree, debauched by 
the later productions of this astonishing poet. We do not how- 
ever join in all the declamation, which we have been accustomed 
to hear against the moral influence of his Muse, previously to 
the appearance of Berro. That work and Don Juan are differ. 
ent from the others. 

Until lately, Byron has contributed to support the idea, that 
genius of the loftier kind, however employed, can hardly fail to 
inspire loftv sentiments, and to impose a restraint upon the im- 
moralities of passion. With all his misanthropy and scorn,with 
all his skepticism and caprice, he makes his readers feel the 
dignity of mind, of truth, and of virtue; he forces the soul to 
an elevation and expansion which cannot but assist to deliver it 
from selfishness, obliquity, and vice. The mean and petty 
forms of transgression and contention, which constitute the 
great mass of misery in society, appear as despicable as they 
really are, when viewed in contrast with the splendid sins of 
our author’s heroes. Although he is considered as having 
drawn the strong features of his fictitious personages from sim- 
ilar features in his own character, yet he is always dissatisfied 
with them, and points out their sufferings as distinctly as we 
would ourselves. Manrrep is as wretched, under the opera- 
tions of his skepticism, as any moralist can require. 


If a mys- 
tical and gloomy system of infidelity, which cannot feel the 


proofs of the immortality of the soul, while it wishes to believe 
the doctrine, can furnish no better compensation for the loss of 
religious hope and enjoyment, it surely cannot seduce a single 
mind, which thinks for a moment, from piety to atheism. The 
reader of Manfred is uncomfortable through the whole pe- 
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rusal of the work, notwithstanding the force of talent and po- 
etry which it displays. He is never tempted to wish himself 
the hero, although he may desire to have the grand and avw- 
ful conceptions with which Manfred’s mind is labouring. A 
dignity is undoubtedly thrown around this anxious and unhappy 
skeptic, such as genius always gives to its owncreations. We 
may sometimes feel an impulse to put ourselves in the place of 
Childe Harold, of the Corsair, or of Lara, and to be the sub- 
jects of the terrible workings of such spirits. But this impulse 
is only for the moment, and never acquires the character of an 
affection, or a habit of the soul. Weshould as soon covet the 
piace and character of Milton’s Satan. The occasional magna- 
nimity and virtues of this celebrated and infernal chieftain, his 
courage and perseverance, his bold and unrelenting spirit under 
a full view of defeat and suffering for eternity, we must confess, 
have excited our sympathy in a degree, as well as our admira- 
tion. The skill of the poet is seen in the fact, that we almost 
wish success to the leader of the fallen hest. This impulse is 


no dishonor to the law of human sympathy. It is only with the - 


high and generous qualities of this distinguished personage in 
the Paradise Lost that we sympathize, and not with the guilt of 
his rebellion and intended usurpation. The truth is, that great 
and splendid conceptions, even when they are suggested by a 
character otherwise bad, cannot enter the soul without tending 
to purify it, to drive out what is low and mean, to produce a 
disrelish for ignoble actions, and to awaken the faculties to a 
consciousness of their dignity, and to an exertion of their pow- 
er in the pursuit of great objects. It would be most unhappy 
for society, were not this the fact, since the heroes of works of 
genius are generally drawn with such a mixture of virtues and 
vices that they would corrupt the minds of all the reading part 
of the community, those especially who are devoted to the 
Belles Lettres, and who become favourites in elegant conversa- 
tion. Itis a narrow view of duty that allows us to admire none 
but the perfectly good. 
But we returnto Lord Byron. His successive publications 
show the changes in his taste. In his early poems, we do not 
discover what afterwards became his characteristic misanthro- 
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py. He seems very soon to have hated maziematics,* but not 
his fellow creatures, a hatred which has some relation to his fu- 
ture history. In his “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” 
he shows how capable he then was of being provoked by any 
manifestation of contempt for his talents, and of revenging him- 
self upon his assailants by severe and unsparing satire. He 
was conscious of possessing higher powers than he had evinc- 
ed, or at least than the critics had allowed to him, and this esti- 
mate of himself he has since most amply confirmed. The prom- 
ise was far less than the fulfilment. 

The attack upon the Northern Reviewers was made when 
the. poet appears to have preserved his regard for the regular 
structure of English verse in what is sometimes denominated 
the SenootorPorr. The first two cantos of “Childe Harold” 
show that the author’s misanthropical propensity had begun to 
act upon his taste and sentiments, and to impart its influence to 
his notions of poetry. The verse however is more claborate 
than any that followed it,and is more finished in all the mechani- 
cal parts. The writer did not yet presume upon his genius so 
far as to set aside the common rules of composition, and to dis- 
regard any censures, which roughness, abruptness, and an inat- 
tention to the final or cxsural pauses in his lines, might pro- 
voke. Ile did not yet venture to throw the reins loose upon the 
neck of his Muse, as well as of his Passions, and let them run 
whithersoever they chose. This entire independence we do 
not find till the “Third Canto” came out, which, like the 
‘Fourth,’ is extremely irregular, and apparently without the 
least elaboration of style. The whole, admirable as it is, is 
merely rough hewn. The plan, the materials, the putting to~ 


* Thoughts suggested by a College examination. 


“High in the midst, surrounded by his peers, 
Macnvus his ample front sublime uprears: 
Plac’d on his chair of state, he seems a god, 
While Sorus and Fresamen tremble at his nod: 
As all around sit rapt in speechless gloom, 
His voice, in thunder, shakes the sounding dome, 
Denouncing dire reproach to luckless fools, 
Unskill’d to plodin mathematic rules, 
Happy the youth in Euclid’s axioms tried, 
Though littl vers’d in any art beside.” 

Byron’s Works, yol: I, p, 77. 
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gether of the principal parts, the elements of the decorations, 
are provided for us, but nothing is finished according to the 
taste of the exclusive disciples of Pope’s School. We do not 
like the poetry the less on this account, but are highly excited 
ahd gratified with it. The sketches of the great painters have 
often given us more exquisite delight than their laboured 
pieces. 

We are not enemies, but are admirers of Pope, and take un- 
eeasing pleasure in reading his numbers. We have never 
paid the least regard to the silly attempts which have been 
made to prove, that the author of the Essay on Man, and of the 
Rape of the Lock, was no poet. But we are not exclusive in 
our admiration of this regular, smooth, and well balanced verse. 
We confess that we are entertained, instructed, and charmed 
with some of the poets of the New Scuoot. We see im this 
School excesses, defects, and many abuses, but also great mer- 
its. Cowper aided the transition from the one kind of writing 
to the other. The inartificial structure of his lines, the unpre- 
tending character of his rhythm, and the simplicity and plain- . 
ness of his rhymes, take him entirely out of the School of Pope, 
while his regularity, good sense, deference to public opinion, 
and freedom from affectation and mannerism, prevent him 
from being ranked with those, whom the Scotch critics denomi- 
nate the LAKERS, from the circumstance that some of the most 
distinguished of them reside near the Jakes in the North of 
England. We can see very great poetical excellencies, not on- 
ly in SourHEy,Scort, and CrasBe, but in Worpswortru,Hocc, 
Lricu Hunt, and even in CotertpcGe. ‘The short piece, en- 
titled «‘Pains of Sleep,”’ by the last writer, is an admirable pic- 
ture of mental distress in a dream. Leigh Hunt’s “Story of Ri- 
mini’’ contains some of the finest moral painting to be found in 
our language. Whatever the supporters of the Quarterly Re- 
view, who think it necessary to make their politics enter into 
their taste, and pervade every word of their criticism, may say 
about this author, we shall not cease to admire his fidelity to 
‘nature and the heart, and his affecting simplicity in delineating 
the passions, notwithstanding the unpardonable slovenliness and 
occasional affectation of vulgarity in his versification. The ar- 
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tificial and classical beautics, as well as others, are in the Old 
School, but there is more of nature, truth, directness, variety, 
and interest, in the New. 

Since the entire independence of Lord Byron’s taste showed 
itself in the last two cantos of Childe Harold, which are incom- 
parably superior to the others in all the higher characteristics 
of poctry, he has gone several steps further in Beppo and Don 
Juan, and now boldly manifests his defiance and scorn of critics 
and their rules, as well as of moralists and their censures. His 
misanthropy has worn itself out, and, by the aid of travelling, 
of good eating and drinking, of pleasure and popularity, it is con- 
verted into the laugh of derision and the heartless mirth of sa- 
tire against all that the world has considered as virtue, constan- 
cy, and fidelity, in the human character. While his genius was 
lofty, he was misanthropical. Since it is brought down, as it 
really is, by a life of passion and voluptuousness, he has lost 
his hatred ofsociety, and his disgust with life, andis now dis- 
posed to sit at ease, and make as much as he can out of the con- 
temptible race of beings to which he belongs, while he turns in- 
to ridicule all that pure minds hold sacred, and from which they 
derive their felicity. We have no doubt, that this nobleman is 
much amused with the conquest which he has made over the 
taste of his countrymen, and enjoys the comforts of society as 
well as any of his companions, who have never been famous for 
their misanthropy. Weare among the number that bow to the 
supremacy of his genius, and are willing to be conquered by 
his talents, while we detest the life that he has led, the want of 
patriotism and philanthropy of which he has been guilty, the 
selfishness and egotism of his passions, and the prostitution of 
his brilliant powers in his last work. It is a paradox, capable of 
acomplete solution, that we admire and detest Byron at the 
same time, that we condemn his heartlessness, and yet are ex- 
cited, dazzled, and astonished, at his genius. We are compel- 
led to think him a very selfish-man at present, though we de 
not believe that he was so at first. But the mind, that yields it- 
self habitually to passion, will always become selfish. Virtue 
and disin.erestedness require continued discipline and effort: 


Passion changes with every temptation to-indulgence, and a- 


yoids all that does not promise immediate gratification. 
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Of Don Juan we must now say something in particular. It 
is to bea poem in twelve cantes, at least according to its own 
profession. Two cantos only are published. The hero is re- 
presented as a young Spaniard, commencing the formation of 
his character under the superintendence of a mother who is at 
once haughty, ignorant, sanctified, and intolerant. The son is 
in love at an early age with the young wife of an old man, and 
the ccnnexion becomes criminal. Don Juan afterwards leaves 
his country, is wrecked upon one of the Cyclades, is beloved by 
the fair Haidee of the island, and they are married by their own 
vows. The story is carried no further at present. The hero 
however is to be a confirmed voluptuary, and finally to pass in- 
to the place of torment. 

Upon this simple plan a variety of description is ingrafted; 
exhibiting both extremes of human feeling in a most incongru- 
ous mixture. What is grand is followed by what is mean; 
what is tender is dashed by what is ludicrous and unfeeling; pity 
is married to satire, and the most sacred affections of the heart 
to others the most grovelling and base. We are excited by 
what is beautiful, raised by what is sublime, melted by what is 
sympathetic, and then instantly plunged into the mire of sensu- 
ality andshame. IT emale loveliness is linked with female de- 
formity and falsehood; all the consecrated expressions of affec- 
tion are desecrated by an intermixture with the thoughts, and 
feelings, of the debauchee and the harlot; virtues and vices; 
good qualities and bad, purity and impurity, pathos and ridicule; 
love and lust, religion and hypocrisy, are all jumbled together 
in such a chaos that neither knows the other, and the reader can 
recognize nothing as he has seen it before. All this is done, 
it is true, by design, and shows the talents of the poet. But we 
are offended and disgusted while we are chained to the book, 
and we are forced to acknowledge its triumph at the moment 
when we pronounce its condemnation. The amount of the 
whole is, that an exalted genius has devoted itself to a most de- 

erading subject, and made a successful attempt, as a poet, to 
unite what was never united before in feeling or description, 
Every thing is trifled with, and we are whistled back and forth 
trom one point to another, and pleased and balked, just as often 
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as the writer chooses. Hecares for nobody and no thing, for 
no rules and no laws, for none of the common associations of na- 
ture, and*none of the existing maxims of society. He mocks 
and grins at men and women, husbands and wives, priests and 
politicians, the chaste and the unchaste, saints and sinners, and 
makes them all stand for their carricatures till he is tired 
of his fiendlike fun, and then dismisses them, full of mortifica- 
tion anc wonder, to praise his skill, while they anathematize his 
taste, his heart, and his character. 

Ofthe morality of this poem, we must speak in a different 
way for different readers. Itis decidedly bad for the young, 
and for every body whose passions are not under the control of 
reason and habitual virtue. Although it lifts the sheet from 
the disgusting carcase of vice, and shows the corruption ofa 
sensualist’s soul, and so far makes transgression revolting, and 
is so far favorable to virtue, yet, the bare fact that such emotions 
and passions have been excited in the mind, and have been kept 
there long enough for us to read the book, must show thata 
stain is left, unless the spirit of the reader has had no sympathy, 
in these portions of the work, with the spirit of the writer. We 
are not always secure against the contagion of bad passions be- 
cause their punishment is proclaimed at the same time that they 
are excited. This is particularly true of the heart in early life, 
and is a law of nature which moralists ought to illustrate and en- 
force. Even Saint Augustine’s confessions are liable to this cen. 
sure, as is said in Don Juan itself, where “they make the read- 
er envy his transgressions.”* Persons ofa certain age will find 
themselves disgusted by the immoral part of the poem too much 
to be injured, but this is no apology for the author. As howev- 
er he wants none, he would laugh at us if we were to offer it. 
In this respect, the book is a disgrace to him and to our language. 
The writer notwithstanding shows amost uncommon knowledge 
of the human heart. Heseems to have observed with an accura- 


‘cy, independence, and originality, worthy of a better cause, all the 


disguises which we practise upon ourselves under tle influence 
of passion. No book points out, with such a fearless discern- 


* Canto I, Stanza 47, 
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ment, with such a sagacious arrangement of incidents and feel- 
ings, with such aptness of allusion, and with such searching di- 
rectness of expression, the humiliating connexion of the higher 
and nobler forms of passion with the lower and the degraded. 
The relation and dependence, in common human nature, of 
‘mind and body, of sentiment and appetite, of enthusiasm and 
selfishness, of poetic affection and vulgar details, are developed 
with a most mortifying precision. Sentiment, virtue, beauty, 
dignity and intellect, acquire at last complete ascendency in the 
characters of those who perseveringly cultivate their natures, 
but not immediately in this state of being. While here, we 
must consent to the mortifications which spring from the union 
of the spiritual with the curpureal, the sentimental with the an- 
imal. 

We will now call the attention of our readers to some other 
particulars in Don Juan, and to some of the stanzas. We begin 
with the first canto. 

It has been said that Lady Byron is known among her friends 
for her progress in mathematical studies, and for her scientific 
conversation. Possibly the following expressions are in allu- 
sion to her, and intended as a satire which she may take, if she 
ever reads her husband’s poems. 


XII. 
“Her favorite science was the mathematical, 
Her noblest virtue was her magnanimity, 
Her wit (she sometimes tried at wit) was Attic all, 
Her serious sayings darken’d to sublimity; 
In short, in all things she was fairly what I call 
A prodigy:—her morning dress was dimity, 
Her evening silk, or, inthe summer, muslin, 
And other stuffs, with which I won’t stay puzzling.” 
XVII 
“OQ, she was perfect, past all parallel 
Of any modern female saint’s comparison; 
So far above the cunning powers of hell, 
Her guardian angel had given up his garrison: 
Even her minutest motions went as well 
As those of the best time-piece made by Harrison: 
fn virtues nothing earthly could surpass her, 
Save thine ‘ineccmparable oil,’ Macassar! 
2) 


“or 
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XXII. 

*Tis pity learned virgins ever wed 

With persons of no sort of education, 
Or gentlemen, who, though well born and bred, 

Grow tired of scientific conversation: 
1 don’t choose to say much upon this head, 

I’m a plain man, and ina single station, 
But, O ye lords of ladies intellectual, 
Inform us truly, have they not hen-peck’d you all? 


When these stanzas are taken in connexion with what we 
" have already quoted concerning Lord Byron’s early hatred of 
mathematics, and with what we have seen in the manuscript 
Journal of a friend in relation to the manners and accomplish- 
ments of his wife, we can hardly fail to consider the author as 
referring, in his own mind at least, to his late domestic condi- 
tion and difficulties. ‘The lines, 


9 “JT don’t choose to say much upon this head, 
| I’m a plain man, and in a single station,” 
seem to bea key to the meaning, and to show, that, although 
married, the writer’s station is at present single. We suppose 
that the following belongs to the same class of private allusions, 
| and has a general signification for the public, while it has a spe- 
i «ial one in family history for the lady. 


XVIII. 
“Perfect she was, butas perfection is 


—a 


- Pri 


Irsipid in this naughty world of ours, 
Where our first parents never learned to kiss 

Till they were exiled from their earlier bowers, 
Where all was peace, and innocence, and bliss, 

(1 wonder how they got through the twelve hours, ) 
Don Jose, like a lineal son of Eve, 
Went plucking various fruit without her leave.” 


The satire in the quotation, which we are now to give, is ex- 

| tremely keer. We do not suppose that it is deserved by the 
| | wife, but the poet probably thinks that it is. 
. 


XXIX. 


‘And then this best and meekest woman bore 


With such serenity her Ausband’s woes, 
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Just as the Spartan ladies did of yore, 
Who saw their spouses kill’d, and nobly chose 
Never to say a word about them more. -- - - - 
Calmly she heard each calumny that rose, 
And saw Aés agonies with such sublimity, 
That all the world exclaim’d, ‘What magnanimity!’ ” 


Miss Hannah More has furnished us with what she con- 
siders a model-woman in the character of Lucirta. While 
we approve of the tendency of this delineation, and are satisfied 
that the danger lies not on the side of precision in morals, we 
cannot avoid acknowledging the point and felicity of the follow- 
ing lines. 

X VI. 
“Or ‘Celebs’ Wife’ set out in quest of lovers, 
Morality’s prim personification, 

In which not Envy’s self a flaw discovers. 
To others’ share let ‘female errors fall’ 

For she had not even one,—the worst of all.’’ 


The power of genius shows itself in the selection of epithcts, 
and wit appears in the association of ideas remotely related x - 
but which have a resemblance that immediately strikes us when 
it is mentioned. The author, speaking of ripping up old sto- 
ries by new quarrels, and of the addition of a lie or two made ta 
give the victory to one of the parties, says, 

«And science profits by this resurrection,— 


Dead scandals form good subjects for dissection. 
Stanza XXXII. 


The stanzas from XXXIX to XLV are an attack upon cer- 
tain editions of the ancient classics. Whatever may be said of 
these, the author is undoubtedly right in condemning the prac- 
tice of putting the offensive parts together at the end of the 
book: The satire tells in every word. 


XLIV. 
‘Juan was taught from out the best edition, 
Expurgated by learned men, who place 
Judiciously from out the schoolboy’s vision 
The grosser parts, but fearful to deface 
Too much their modest bard by this omission, 
And pitying sore his mutilated case, 
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They only add them all in an appendix, 
Which saves in fact the trouble of an index, 


XLv. 
For there we have them all at one fell swoop. 
Instead of being scatter’d through the pages, 
VYhey stand forth marshall’d in a handsome troop, 
To meet the ingenuous youth of future agee 
Till some less rigid editor shall stoop 

To call them back into their separate Fages, 
fnstead of standing staring altogether, 
Like garden gods,—and not so decent either.”’ 


Stanza LVII is an excellent hit at fair game, the folly of 
that pride which limits purity of blood to family connexion. 
LX and LXI are an admirable description of female beauty and 
attraction. LXXI shows the progress of passion through a 
pressure ofthe hand. LEXXIX, CXI, and CXVI, are a de- 
served castigation of the deception, which is so often practised 
under the name of Platonic affection. Wehave no doubt that 
the sentiment of passion will at last be freed from that portion 
of it which is properly called anima/; but this does not at all be- 
Jong to the period of life when young persons of different sexes 
flatter themselves that they are not in love in the ordinary way, 
but only as 6rother and sister. LXXV,LXXVI, and LXXVII, 
unmask the heart of a woman indulging an erring attachment, 
but apologizing with various disguises that even cheat herself, 
The last line uf XCIII develops the secret of the preceding. 
The last line of XC VII shows the real blindness of those person® 
ages who have acquired the reputation of being oracular wo- 
men, and who are quoted as authority throughout their coterie.* 
LXXIII gives a fair shot at religious persecution. The com- 
pliment to Moors, in CIV, is merited and handsome. CXXII, 
CXXIII, and CX XIV, are truly beautiful. In CXCVIII isa 
specimen of the most happy obseryation of circumstances in 
themselves trifling, but contributing, more than any formal des- 
cription could do, to let us into the real state of the lady’s heart 
and character. CC is a fine burlesque account of the usual 


* This class of women are always odious, and deserve flagellation when- 
oo +) ‘ 


ever there is a good opponmunity to five it, 
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parts ofan epic poem. In CCV and CCVI is the poet’s creed: 
The line upon Campbell is peculiarly apt. He is delightful as 
far as he goes, but nothing could better describe a feeling, 
which we always have when we read him, than the expression, 
his “Hippocrene is somewhat drouthy.” CCXIII gives us 
Byron’s age, 30 years. He well says, and melancholy is the 
truth, that he “shas squandered his whole summer while ’twas 
May.” The first canto concludes with a most severe side blow 
at Southey. 

The second canto is, if possible, a more original mixture than 
the first. Extracts cannot do justice to its versatility of thought, 
expression, illustration, and imagery. We shall however risk 


a few. 
The satire of masses for the dead is thus detailed. 


LV. 
“All the rest perish’d. Near two hundred souls 
Had left their bodies; and, what’s worse, alas, 
When over Catholics the ocean rolls, 
They must wait several weeks before a rgass 


Takes off one peck of purgatorial coals; 
Because till people know what’s come to pass, 


They won’t lay out their money on the dead;— 
It cosis three franks for every mass that’s said.” 


In CXVIII statuaries are placed in their proper rank. Na- 
ture is infinitely better than art. Pieces of stone are miserable 
specimens of beauty, when compared with living men and liv- 
ing women. Nothing can he expressed with greater felicity 
than this in CLX XII; 


‘“ All, who joy would win, 





Must share it,—HAPPINESS WAS BORN 4 TWIN,” 


Stanza CCIV is exquisite painting. 
“ On the lone shore were plighted 





Their hearts; the stars, their nyptial torches, shed 
Beauty upon the beautiful they lighted: 

Ocean their witness, and the cave their bed, 
By their own feelings hallowed and united; 

Their priest was soxituper, and they were wed: 
Andthey were happy, for to their young eyes 

Each was an angel, and earth paradise,” 
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We find a striking resemblance between the déscriptions of a 
swoon in the two late poems of Byron, Don Juan and Mazeppa. 
4 In the XIII stanza of Mazeppa it is thus: 


«What marvel ifthis worn out trunk 
Beneath its woes 9 moment sunk? 
The earth gave way, the skies roll’d round; 


ee ea 
~ 2 


I seem’d to sink upon the ground, 

But err’d, for I was fastly bound. 

My heart turned sick, my brain grew sore,. 
And throbb’d awhile, then beat no more. 
The skies spun like a mighty wheel, 

T saw the trees hke drunkards reel, 

And a slight flash sprang o’er my eyes, 
Which saw no further.” 


In Don Juan, CX, it is thus: 


vere 


«And ashe gaz’d, his dizzy brain spun fast, 
And down he sunk; and as he sunk, the sand 


2; Swam round and round, and all his senses pass’ d; 





He fell upon his side, ™ 


rv" In Mazeppa, XIV, it is, 


“My thouyhts came back. Where was I? Cold,’ 
And numb, and giddy, pulse by pulse 

Lal Life re-assum’d its lingering hold; 

| And throb by throb, till grown a pang 

i Which for a moment would convulse, 

ie My blood refiow’d, though thick and chill, 

My ear with uncouth noises rang, 

My heart began once more to thrill, 

AY My sight return’d, though dim, alas, 


And thicken’d as it were with glass.” 


In Don Juar, CXI, it is, 


‘Tow long in this deep trance young Juan lay 


He knew not, for the earth was gone for him, 
had nothing more of night or day 
ede 
ij iS i 


And time r 
For his conges sleod, and sensesdim: 
And how this heavy faintness pass’d away, 


ai 


He knew not, til! each painful pulse and limb, 


And tingline vein, seetmn’d throbbine back to life 
ARAIKA LAIN Sadi cu so Ks, Lili VULNS Ve aa aby 


For 


r death, though yanquisb’d, still retar’d with strife, 
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CXIL. 
His eyes he open’d, shut, again unclos’d, 
For all was doubt and dizziness; methought 
He still was in the boat, and had but doz’d, 
And feil again with his despair o’erwrought, 
And wish’d it death in which he had repos’d; 
And then once more his feelings back were brought, 
And slowly by his swimming eyes was seen 
A lovely female face of seventeen.” 


In the same manner Mazeppa recovers from his trance, and 
sees a beautiful female bending over him. ; 

The following is among the most original and happy efforts 
of Lord Byron’s graphical pen. 


XCI. 
*Now overhead a rainbow, bursting through 
The scattering clouds, shone, spanning the dark sea, 
Resting its bright base on the quivering blue: 
And all within its arch appear’d to be 
Clearer than that without, and its wide hue 
Wax’d broad and waying, like a banner free, 
Then chang’d, like to a bow that’s bent, andthen 
Forsook the dim eyes of these shipwreck’d men, 


XC. 
It chang’d of course; aheavenly cameleon, 
The airy child of vapour and the sun, 
Brought forth in purple, cradled in vermillion, 
Baptiz’din molten gold, and swath’din dun, 
Glittering like crescents o’er a Turk’s pavilion, 
And blending every colour, into onc. -.-.~-” 


In casting lots, after the shipwreck, to know which of the 
survivors should be taken to furnish food for the others, Julia’s 
letter to Don Juan is forced from him, and torn up—for this 
purpose. The lot fell upon Pedrillo, the tutor of Don Juan, 
and the surgeon took his fee in the privilege of first drinking the 
blood. These circumstances, when the nature of the poem is 
ednsidered, are well chosen to carry out the design of the writ- 
er. Juan and Pedrillo, however, remind us of Candide and 


Pangloss, while the satire of Byron often reminds us of the sat- 
ire of Voltaire. | . 
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Notwithstanding the odious melange, which we find in this 
shipwreck, parts of it have affected us more than any other de- 


scription that we have everread. The following is an instance 
of genuine pathos. 
LXXXVII. 
«There were two fathers in this ghastly crew, 
And with them their two sons, of whom the one 
‘Was more robust and hardy to the view: 
But he died early; and when he was gone, 
His nearest messmate told his sire, who threw 
One glance on him, and said, *“Heaven’s will be done, 
- I can do nothing;” and he saw him thrown 
Into the deep without a tear or groan. 


LXXXVIII. 

The other father had a weaklier child, 

Of asoft cheek, and aspect delicate; 
But the boy bore up long, and witha mild 

And patient spirit held aloof his fate; 
Little he said, and now and then he smil’d, 

As if to win a part from off the weight 
He saw increasing on his father’s heart, 
With the deep deadly thought that they must part. 

LXXXIX. 

And o'er him bent his sire, and never rais’d 

His eyes from off his face, but wip’d the foam 
From his pale lips, and ever on him gaz’d: 

And when the wish’d for shower at length was come, 
And the boy’s eyes, which the dull film half glaz’d, 

Brighten’d, and for a moment seem’d to roam, 
He squeez’d from out arag some drops of rain, 
Into his dying child’s mouth—bnt in vain. 

Xc. 

The boy expir’d,—the father held the clay, 

And look’d upon it long; and when at last 
Death left no doubt, and the dead burthen lay 

Stiff on his heart, and pulse and hope were past, 
He watch’d it wistfully, until away 

’T was borne by the rude wave wherein ’twas cast: 
Then he himself sunk down all dumb and shivering, 
And gave no sign of life, save his limbs quivering. 

With this we close our review, simply observing, that much 


good, or much evil, may be drawn from Don Juan, and will be 
drawn by readers of different ages and tastes? : 
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Art. 2. Mississippian Scenery, a Poem, descripfive of the 
interior of North America, by Cuartes Mrap. 12 mo, pp. 
113. Philadelphia, 1819. ; 


SINCE the days of Homer, perhaps, there has never ap- 
peared a poem of equal delicacy, beauty, and sublimity, with 
the present exhibition of immortal genius. Of course, the 
question is now fairly set at rest, with respect to the compara- 
tive existence of talent in the two hemispheres. A proud and 
glorious day it was for America, when the Mississippian Scene- 
ry rushed from the press, and with the splendour of lightning 
Uluminated the unsung tracts of the lovely west. When we have 
looked around on the expanding glory of our country, regard- 
ed the sound virtue of its population, witnessed the brilliant suc- 
cess of its arms, and listened with respect and delight to the 
cold prudence of its statesmen, we have thought our prosperi- 
ty would be inconceivably enviable, and our national destiny 
marked with the very sweetest smile of heaven, could our coun- 
try be blessed with a strong, original, and delicate mind, in one 
of its children, who should shed the melting light of poetry on 
the columns of her massive grandeur, and add the charm of in- 
tellect to those of virtue, energy, and improvement. Such an 
one is the author of the poem before us,—the minstrel of our 
national glory, and the architect of our national reputation. We 
are prepared to entwine the bay and the amaranth for the head 
of Mr. Meap, the flowers of a brilliant and lasting fame. How 
enchanting to reflect, that a work has been written by a Phila- 
delphian, which rises, by the etherial buoyancy of genius, at 
once above the harsh and unmeasured strains of Moore, the 
refined, abstract, and metaphysical stanzas. of Scott, and the 
spiritless and sickly effusions of Byron! Mr. Mead’s poem 
contains an assemblage of all the beauties, without any of the 
faults, of these schools. He has scorned to attract the admira- 
tion of his countrymen by qualities of the ephemeral nature of 
those, which sparkle in the poems of slaves, for he is destined, 
as.we have already prophesied, to establish the unique glory 
of American literature, and to be the first successful candidate 
fer the proud title of the American Port. 
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TurAmerican Poer shall beone, (we should say is,) who by 
the blessing of Heaven shall be endowed with every power .ad 
erace of intellect. With a mind matured by the study oiall 
useful and elegant letters, and an immortal instinct which shall 
redeem the frailties of character and temperament, he shall de- 
vote himself with intense ardor to the service of his country. 
Educated for mankind, and destined for eternity, he shall look 
on the struggles of party and the divisions of sect, with the in- 
difference of a superior, but merciful being; for he knows that 
if it be excellent to have a giant’s strength, it is tyrannous to 
use it like a giant. He breathes the air of liberty, conscious 
that the organs of moral respiration, in the mental slave, cannot 
endure its tenuity. When he looks around on the cloudless 
brilliancy of a summer landscape, he reflects, how much more 
vivid in brightness is the atmosphere of truth—when he ree 
#ards the dying clouds of the west, that the cheek of innocence 
is tinged with puree radiance, and were he to listen to the mu- 
sic of his congenial spheres, he would know that the melody of 
virtuous union is a thousand times sweeter. Thus divinely en- 
dowed, he shall not exhibit the mournful spectacle of heartless, 
soulless genius, the dreadful image of intellect without princi- 
ple. He shall not waste the ethereal treasure in the purchase 
of vice and misery, nor suffer the pure spark to grow dim in in- 
dolence, or be éxtinguished by pollution. Finally, with the en- 
thusiasm, but without the delirium of genius, he shall struggle 
for eternity, and reject with contempt the fleeting reputation, 
which blooms like the melting roses on the icy walls of the 
Russian princess. It will soon be seen by our readers that 
Mr. Mead has every endowment, which we have considered as 
the property of a grand and original native poet. 

It is not our intention to attempt an analysis of the poem, in 
the pages ofa short review; but we have made a collection of a 
few ofits beauties and charms under the following heads. 

|. Ruyme.. Our poet has justly considered that, however 
exquisite may be the sentiment, and however true and vivid 
may be the description of a work, still if they are conveyed in 
feeble, disjointed, and lame vetses, with the recurrence of false 
quantity, these moral excellencies would lose some of their ef- 
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fect. He has 1 robably thought, that since he has imposed fet- 
ters upon himself, it is his duty, asa graceful man, to wear 
them gracefully,—not to drag one leg after the other, nor lift it 
spasmodically from the ground like a lame horse; not to hop 
one step, and slide the next; and above all, to be careful to a- 
muse the spectators, as unfrequently ‘as possible, by measuring 
his length upon his mother’s bosom. 

To show then the perfect command which Mr. Mead has of 
the delicate tools of his trade,we have marked the following pas- 
sages: 


‘‘Where wild and huge amphibious monsters prow/, 
And Bears and Wolves and screaming Panthers sfrol/.” p. 18. 


“‘Columbia’s bosom drops its rude attire, 
And Agriculture seems to triumph there.” p. 19. 


“The lofty trees which lately crowned the shore, 
And hambler shrubs have yielded to the fire.” p. 23. 


“Along the margin of each lucid stream, 
~ 
é 


Groves and savannahs variegate the scene.” p. 27. 


“Ot all that move in ocean, earth, or air, 
That life proceeds from his creative power.” p. 59. 


“Columbia’s genius sees the tempest lower, 


And cails her children to the ranks of war.” p. 112. 
- 


But there is one excellent rhyme, to which our author is 
justly partial, which comes over our ear a thousand times 
sweeter than the sweetest south wind which ever breathed on a 


bank of violets. 


‘Where fresh from Nature’s hand earth’s verdure smiles 
And gives enchantment to the western wilds.” p, 13, 


“And chains the floods till Spring returning smiles 
And breathes benignly o’er the western wilds,” p. 15. 


This beautiful rhyme occurs pp. 13, 15, 26, 38 twice, 39, 42, 
57, 109, and how many times besides we do not know. 

We had marked a dozen or two of beauties of this kind in ad- 
dition to those we have presented to our readers, but,as we think 
tha: they will acknowledge that the poet who is sompetent to 
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produce the union of sounds which we’are about to quote, may 
be considered as having the delicacies of rhyme perfectly in sub. 
jection, we shall conclude with this—- 


‘‘When carnage encrimsoned the earth’s fairest shores, 
Depriving the people of breath; 

And Vultures and Wolves reap the harvest of wars 
Think not you’re alone in distress. 


The desolate orphans may sigh to the winds 
That wafted the groans of their sires, 

Believe that a merciful Heaven designs 

Some future reward to their prayers.” p. 100. 


2. Susiimity. The fellowing instances of the true sublime, 
the pure Aufsous of Longinus himself, are enough to ennoble, 
by their perusal, the breast of the dullest and least exalted read« 
er. 

“As o’er the land gigantic mammoths spread, 

The trees were crushed beneath-their ponderous tread, 
Those angry monsters spread around dismay, 

Drank wp the streams and caugit the beasts of prey. 

The shuddering tribes retreated in despair, 

With screams of terror flying through the air. 

But from the clouds the fiery bolts were hurled, 
Against these tyrants of the western world. 

High o’er the trees, their heads were seen to rise, 

To mock the thunder as it shook the skies. 

The flaming shafts swift darting through the breeze, 
Glanced from their heads, and smote the rocks and trees, 
Tillswifter bolts from magazines on high, 
Piere’d through their sides to make the monsters die. 
The distant shores and earth’s remotest zones, 
Were then astonished at their bellowing groans,” p. 30. 


Example of pure metre, as well as of sublimity. 
‘Upon these plains great Branderkoff appears, 
Lifts the hot brand and haunts the unlettered steers. 
Allin his reach must feel exquisite pain, 


And on their hides Ais initials retain.” p. 54. 


Sublime, but mournful, paraphrase of Sterne; 


«Slavery, alas! disguise itas you will, 


Is but anauseous draught, a bitter pill.’ p. 50 


_ fy 
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Again: 
«The boasting nabob here triumphant feels, 
With hosts of negroes trudging at his heels, 
But sense and virtue oft unnoticed shine, 
Like sparkling gems mid herds of grovelling swine.’ p. 51. 


Gn adear friend buried by the Mississippi: 
“Around his grave luxuriant blossoms rise, 
Ne’er wet by tears, nor fann’d by generous sighs. 
But may his spirit mount the etherial car, 
And gain.a place mn heaven, the Lord kuows where.” 


Many other sublime and beautiful ideas might be extracted, 
as for instance, where the author talks of the British being 
forced to retire with wounded pride and broken bones: and where 
he congratulates the western world on being so free from strife, 
as to contain no dloody noses, kc. &c. Kc. 

We must however indulge our readers with one other ex- 
tract, in which the metre of the verse beautifully echoes to the 
sense. 

“Near where the Ohio rolls forth its fair flood, 
We stopt at regnest of my mother; 


But merciless savages, thirsting for blood, 
Took, tortured, and murdcred my brother.” 


8. Grammar. We had prepared some beautiful instances 
ef the control, possessed by Mr. Mead over the grammatical 
concords. The length of this article, however, precludes our 
admitting them. ‘They consist chiefly in happy expressions, 
like the following: 


“Commerce obedient to the oar’s control 
In ponderous loads to distant regions roil.”’ 


“Beholds his herds light bounding o’er the land 
And holds the Cornucopie in his hand.” 


“When ores embosom’d in the earth was brought 
To melting forges;” &c. 


“Then round the shores where spring eternal smiles 
And the Carribean sea incompass isles.” 
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Of course we need not add that our author has at perfect 
command the figures of speech; as for instance, A/literation. 


‘‘Remote in arural romantic retreat, 
Resolved on retirement and rest.” p. 96, 


And an apostrophe to.the 
“Queen of night, dear daughter of the day :” 
A new genealogy for her pale majesty. 


We must now finish our remarks upon this production of the 
great genius. We have only to hope, that he will not lock, 
from America and the world, the communication of the fur- 
ther ideas of beauty, sublimity, and grace, which may arise 
in his mind. We have fallen on evil days. We must ac. 
knowiedge that a false school of poetry has arisen, and that so- 
ciety dwells with unjust and unmeasured delight on the con- 
temptible sing-song ofsuch menas Moore and Byron. There 
was a time when the world regarded with constant fondness the 
works of the Hills, the Blackmores, the Southeys, and the 
Wordsworths of poetry. Those days are past, and we now re- 
quire something like the “Mississippian Scenery” to excite 
our dearest sensibilities, and awaken our fondest associations. 
Could we be allowed to propose any course of conduct to our 
author, it should be, to embody the conceptions of his genius, in 
a new and splendid monument of poetry; not of the nature of 
those fragments, talés, &c. which show the superficial and im- 
perfect character of the author’s talents, but of a regular, good 
old-fashioned epic, intwenty-four books. We humbly recom- 
mend to his adoption as a subject, a description of the internal 


world lately invented by captain Symmes, while that intrepid 
navigator would fill with »rcat eclat the situation of Jason or 
Ulysses, as the hero The: 4 not till then, may we consider 
ourselves as free from the furtc: cavils of European jealousy, 
when the intromundane voyage | receive the reward of his 
labours, by the production of; ‘from a congenial mind 
like our author’s. Then, ifinsui foreign critics, with the 
demand to produce our national | e can point to the em- 
pyrean, where, engraved in radi iaracters, shall.glow e- 
ternally the name of Misrer Cyaries Mean. F. 
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Art. 3. Inaugural Discourse delivered in the Chapel of the 
University in Cambridge, December 8th, 1819, by Epwarp 
T. Cuanninc, Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory. 
Cambridge, printed by Hilliarc sane Metcalf, at the Universi- 
ty Press. 31 pp, 8vo. 


THIS is an excellent oration, and well suited to the occasion, 
There are several defects in it, which will appear on a critical 
examination, but they are not important enough to mar the 
pleasure or the instruction that we have derived from it. Soma 
might complain, that the writer does not state to us, with suffi- 
cient clearness and formality, the points which he makes, and 
the ends which he proposes to accomplish. We do not assent 
to the justness of this censure, and have not ourselves suffered 
from this supposed want of a proper annunciation of the meth- 
od followed by the orator. We are pleased with the natural 
and easy course, which he has pursued, and should have been 
less gratified with a numerical division of the topics of his ad- 
dress. He makes himself understood distinctly and forcibly. 
His style is plain and animated. We donot like some of his 
colloquial phrases, but still are not offended with them. It would 
not suit our taste to ask,* “How is it that eloquence has gone 
behind-hand2”?’ Wewill not however quarrel with this expres- 
sion, but will allow its strength, and receive it in the spirit with 
which it was given. The words “Out of,” with which the dis- 
course commences, are awkward for the want of a more natural 
connexion with the remainder of the sentence, and especially 
for the want of some word denoting selection. 

Remarks of this kind might be multiplied, but they are not 
worthy of our attention, nor that of our readers. We make 
them thus far because we wish to take the opportunity to say, 
that the style of Professor Channing, although still marked with 
a degree of his past mannerism, is much more free from it than 
we had anticipated. He has appeared to us heretofore to affect 
too much, in all his articles in the North American Review, 
a colloquial mode of expression, A degree of this taste is’ 
good, and adds vivacity to composition, butan excess of it jg 
yery fatiguing and offensive to a chaste reader. 


* Page 14, 
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Professor Channing has called us to the consideration of some 
important differences between ancient and modern eloquence.’ 
He has, we think, rather overstated them inall respects but that, 
which is connected with the influence of our religion upon our 
oratory, and in this he has not said enough, nor has he said that 
little with sufficient emphasis. The pulpit is the peculiar field 
for modern eloquence. It is in this that we have so remarka- 
ble an advantage over the ancients, as well as over all other de- 
partments of public speaking at the present day. John Quincy 
Adams, in his lectures, has done more justice to this subject 
than Blair, or any other writer whom we have read, and yet Mr. 
Adams might, with great propriety and utility, have said more’ 
about itthanhe has. Blair has made a great mistake in sup- 
posing, that the familiarity of the subjects of pulpit eloquence 
is an objection to its success. This familiarity is an immense 
advantage to the sacred orator when he has genius, thought, lib- 
erality, and piety. The triteness of the manner, in which most 
preachers give their Sermons, is the real objection to their suc- 
cess, not the triteness ofthe sudjects which belong to the pul- 
pit. The more universally the people are acquainted with re- 
ligious truths, the greater will be their power to take a deep in- 
terest in them, and the greater will be the influence which the 
divine orator will have over the minds, consciences, and affec- 
tions of the audience. It is not by novelties that we awaken 
sensibility, tenderness, and piety: it is not by novelties that we 
arouse conscience, and make conviction penetrate deep into the 
core of the heart; it is not by novelties that we urge home to 
the bosoms of men and women a strong and productive sense of 
their relations and duties, their transgressions and fears, their 
wants and their dependence, their sources of misery or sources 
of happiness. We are able to do incomparably more by elo- 
quence in the pulpit, when we appeal to known principles and 
duties, known interests and affections, known relations and mo- 
tives, however familiar they may be, than when we attempt to 
engage the public mind by doctrines or thoughts which were ' 
never suggested before. We are most affected by those recol- 
lections which carry us back to the most familiar scenes and in- 
terests of our past life. The most universal feelings and mo- 
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tives are of course those, which are most required by all per- 
sons and in all situations. The most comtnon wants must of 
necessity command the most general attention and the deepest 
interest. That preacher must be very weak, who is not aware 
of his advantages in the nature and familiarity of his subjects, 
in the universality and indiyiduality of the wants which he at- 
tempts to describe and to supply, in the mutual connexion and 
dependence of all whom he addresses, in the wonderful source 
of motives which is opened to him by the immortality of the 
soul, and in the absorbing regard which christians feel theim- 
selves compelled to cherish toward the Deity. 

But this train of thought we can pursue no longer. We 
must return to the consideration of the discourse which is the 
subject of our present article. 

Professor Channing denies, and, we think, with the most un- 
doubted truth, that eloquence fell with the fall of the ancient 
commonwealths, or that the effects of eloquence now are less 
than they were furmerly, when we consider its remote and per- 
manent influence as well as its immediate impression. He al- 
lows, that the immediate impression may have been greater in 
Greece and Rome than it is now in Europe or America. But 
then, the immediate impression was all; a new occasion, ora 
new speech, or new circumstances, would drive entirely out of 
memory the influence of the old. Now it is otherwise. Our 
eloquence is more connected with fixed principles and general 
knowledge, with a radical and permanent policy, and with the 
habits of action furlife. Its influence is more silent, but not 
the less certain. Its fruits are seen and felt in all the depart- 
ments of civil and domestic society. The following extract con- 
tains the most interesting truths expressed, with one exception, 
in an admirable manner. 


“The true dignity and resources of the art are not lessened; the im- 
proved state of society is not unfavourable to passion or imagination, 
whenever the subject and occasion deserve it and are suited to awaken it. 

_Raise the moral character of a state as high as you please; give all classes 
a properregard for the institutions, habits, and opinions that alone can 


establish their happiness; let the public conduct of men be invariably the 
“ 
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yesult of settled principles, and not of vague, transient impulse, and 
you will find, indeed, that society is tempered and softened, but not tame 
and lethargic. The earthquake and whirlwind are stilled, but an active 
and abundant growth is going on every where. IfI were told that the 
heart and imagination had neceasarily grown torpid, while society was be- 
coming more regular and cultivated, that our best powers were sacrificed 
in order to our well-being, I should ask for the evidence of this much 
sooner than forthe reason. I would even venture to ask how the fact was 
with regard to eloquence itself. I wouid take the best and most charac- 
teristic specimens of English eloquence, from Jeremy Taylor to Burke, 
and learn from them if the imagination had perished under the chilling 
restraints of an improved society. Can you point to productions of an- 
cient eloquence, where this power appears to have had such perfect riot 
and joy, and to have been so peculiarly the warming and animating prin- 
ciple of the speaker’s thoughts? It seems as ifthe effect of our increased 
knowledge had been to make men more contemplative and live less upon 
the public for excitement,—feel the most deeply when alone, and let 
their imaginations enter into, and warm, and illuminate their most serious 
thoughts. It is, indeed, true, that the imagination and passions do not 
predominate in modern eloquence--they are not our turbulent masters, 
Still we think ita false philosophy which tells us that it can ever be the 
effect of general improvement to separate them from the judgment. We 
let them work with the judgment; and they work safely, forming and per. 
fecting the character, enlivening the truth and impressing it deeply, ren- 
dering our serious labours agreeable and efficient, making us love what 
we approve, and act earnestly after we have chosen wisely. We believe 
that the more perfect we are, the more intense will be our pleasures of 


taste, the more thoroughly it will pervade and influence our opinions and 
characters.” 


The exception to which we have alluded in this quotation, 
is the following sentence: ‘The earthquake and whirlwind are 
stilled, but an active and abundant growth is going on every 
where.’ The words in italics are a very lame conclusion fora 
period commencing with the “ZARTHQUAKE AND THE WHIRL- 
winp.’’ A Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory should not in- 
dulge himselfin such homely expressions, especially in such a 
connexion, and should not thus unnecessarily balk the taste and 
expectation of the reader. The author is so evidently capa- 
ble of writing well, in any way which he chooses, that he ought 
not, by any peculiarities of feeling, to spoil or mar the impres- 
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sion which his excellent sense and original illustrations can 
hardly fail to produce. 


The close of the oration is worthy of the high tone of moral 
feeling, and of the elevated sentiments, by which the other pro- 
ductions of the author are marked, and which adorn the minds 
ofthe circle in which he moves. 


“As another argument that the art has lost none of its dignity or hon. 
ourable motives, and no worthy means of gaining astrong and wholesome 
influence over men,—I would mention the importance of character to all 
successful eloquence. It is his virtues, his consistency, his unquestioned 
sincerity that must get the orator attention and confidence now. He must 
not rely too much upon the zeal or even the. soundness with! which he 
treats a question under immediate discussion, His hearers must believe 
that his life is steadily influenced by the sentiments.he is trying to im. 
press on them-—that he is willing to abide by principle at any hazard, 
and give his opinions and professions the full authority of his actions. 
There are, indeed, accidents and artifices that may secure present suc 
cess to the worst men—but it is the general effect of our improved socie- 
ty to give an influence to purity, firmness, and stability, on which every 
public speaker may rely for lasting consideration and weight. It would 
not be going too far to say, that itis not in all the graces of address, nor 
sweetness and variety of tones, ror beauty of illustration, in all the out- 
ward and artificial accomplishments of the orator, to equal or even ap- 
proach the power conferred by a good character. Its still eloquence is 
felt in the commonest transactions of life. But it is in the administration 
of justice, in public deliberations upon the endangered interests of our 
country, and in the services that are to form us for this world and for 
heaven—that we feelits majesty and purity in all their power, and receive 
strength from its presence. No festival eloquence will do then, no vain 
mockery of art, no treacherous allurements from a close and sober inspec- 
tion of the truths upon which we are to act. We want then the orator who 
feels and acts with us—in whom we can confide even better than in our- 
selves, who is filled with our cause and looks at it with solemnity and wis- 
dom. We want then the orator who is unmoved by the reproaches or 
threats that alarm us, who walks over the injurious as over the dust, un- 
conscious even that he tramples on them, who fears nothing on earth but a 
bad action, and regards no considerations but those of good principle.— 
You need not fill your imaginations with glorious forms of ideal perfec- 
tien in the art;—only ask yourselves what must be the power of an orator, 
who is perfectly fitted for anage like this; of one thoroughly prepared ta 
do all that eloquence can do among the enlightened and free, with sub- 
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jects to kindle and sustain him, and an audience who can feel his character 
his enthusiasm and wisdom. I would set no bounds to his power;—it is on- 
ly for truth and freedom and justice to do it.” 


We have said, that the difference, which is pointed out be- 
tween the ancient and modern orator, is overstated. When it 
is affirmed of the ancient orator, that “it was not for him to read. 
and reflect, and thus instruct himself beforehand in the ques- 
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tions he may be called to consider,” we cannot avoid thinking 
of the universal learning, the exact and wonderful discipline, 
and the immense preparations of CricERo. 

The ancient orator (p, 8,) could “instruct” the judges. How 
often is this the fact now! 

The account (p, 8,) of the “selfish interests, the antipathies 
and friendships, the honorable or unworthy feelings, of those 
who were sitting in judgement upon individual rights,” does 
not well accord with the purity of the Grecian Areopagus, 
when one of the sages on the bench was expelled from his seat 
for strangling a bird that took refuge in his bosom. 

We have indeed no exclusive “Schools of Rhetoric” at the 
present day, but our colleges, universities, pulpits, and the free 
governments of the United States, are answering the same pur- 
poses with signal success. 

“The power of individuals is lessened.” (p, 17.) There is 
much truth in this, although the power of individuals in ancient 
times is too much magnified for the sake of antithesis. 


“A great man is perpetually taught now that the world can 
do without him.” (p, 18.) This was always the fact, and it 
will always be a glorious truth and an effectual consolation. 
Society will always move on tolerably well, notwithstanding the 
fears and phantoms which haunt the imaginations of croakers. 


The orator “can no longer be a despot, either to save free- 
dom orto destroy it. He is not the important personage he 
once was. He 1s fortunately less able to harm, and less needed 
to do goed.”’ (p, 19.) Here are both vivacity and truth, both 
piquancy and philosophy, and yet orators have nearly the same © 
power in every age, anc always must have it from the very na- 


ture of man 
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Weare, however, rot gratified with this course of criticism 
upon single sentences, and are perfectly aware that any writer 
may be picked atin this manner. We are very highly pleased 
with the oration as a whole, and think it honorable to the Pro- 
fessor, and to the University. It is a fairer account of the 
state of the art in that vicinity than in most other parts of our 


country. Itis adapted to the meridian under which it appears. 
T. 
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LETTER VFI. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr—Towards the close of my fast letter I designated certain 
races of the liindoo family which were separated into various 
sects, and eventually formed distinct nations. The general char- 
acteristics of their religion were similar, though, like the mod- 
ern people of Christendom, they essentially disagreed in cer- 
tain comparatively minute particulars. I mentioned also that 
our aborigines most probably separated from this common 
stock at a time when their religious disputes were at their 
height, and that they must have adopted certain tenets which 
belonged to each separate Civision, and which, though not com- 
mon to the whole race, suited their own individual ideas and 
views. 

The Gothic and Celtic nations, whose priesthood, the druids, 
sacrificed human victims to an equal extent with the nations of 
Anahuac, moved from that district of country, in which the 
Hindoo family were first settled before their dispersion. They 
travelled towards the north of Europe, by a gradual and slow 
progress, through the southern parts of the present Russian 
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Empire, and have left numerous tumuli and other monuments, 
which correspond in many respects with those of America. 

I have in my possession a small idol found-in a tumulus near 
Nashville, which bears a striking resemblance to some discov- 
ered by Professor Pallas in tumuli situated between the Don- 
etz and Dnieper rivers in southern Russia. The American 
idol is only two inches in length, being a naked half length figure 
extending to the hips. The contour of the head is not perfect, 
being too mucl: flattened at the back, and projecting at the 
lower extremity of the face when viewed in profile: the eyes 
and mouth are also made by a simple longitudinal depression of 
the clay, which however in so small a figure is sufficiently 
characteristic. More attention seems to have been paid to mi- 
nute particulars. The nose is large, and arched or eagle form- 
ed: the dress of the hair has been very nicely delineated, and 
displays, in coincidence with the general figure, a strong resem- 
blance to the idols mentioned by Pallas. The Nashville idol, 
like those of the Dnieper, has no arms, the clay being rounded 
at the shoulders. The shape of the body is natural. The head 
dress or mode of forming the hair is however, as before men- 
tioned, the point of strongest coincidence and ought to be more 
particularly noticed, as iorming one of the characteristic marks 
by which they designated their various deities. The hair or 
wig of the American image is made perfectly smooth, and ex- 
tends along the forehead and temples below the ears, which 
are thereby hid. In the centre of the forehead is a small square 
dependage. The hair extends one third of the way down the 
right siae of the head, and is formed into a round knot, the 
parts adjacent being depressed so as to shew the apparent gath- 
ering upofthesame. The back of the head shews this knot 
or tuft, and also a division of the hair from the centre of the 
head cown to the level of the top of the ears, extending thence 
at right angles to the temple. The hair on the other side is in 
natural shape and formed beneath the division into a large 
cue terminating below the shoulfers. Those gentlemen, who 
have the opportunity and will take the trouble of referring to 
Vignette No. 11! in the second volume of Professor Pallas’s tra- 
yels in the southern part of Russia, will be struck with the gen- 
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eral resemblance between these Asiatic and American idols, 
Such coincidences may possibly be accidental, but when we 
consider the form of dress and manner in which all the ancien, 
nations invariably represented their divinities, I am inclined to 
think the design of this American idol ought to be traced to an 
Asiatic origin, and must be deemed a confirmation of my belief 
that the original settlers of this country obtained their mytholo~ 
gical ideas from the common parent of the Hitidoo, Persian, E- 
gyptian, and Gothic nations. 

I have received accounts of various other idols, vessels, &c. 
from different parts of the western country, but having had no 
opportunity of seeing them I shall not attempt a description, as 
repeated experience confirms the certainty of the fact that no 
dependence can be placed on information obtained from per- 
sons who at.the time of viewing the object had no theught of 
impressing it on their memories and no idea of giving a future 
accurate detail. In proof of this position I shall mention an 
eager search which I made last summer after certain shoes or 
moccasons, which were asserted, on what might be considered 
iadubitable authority, to have heen fonnd in a petrified state. I 
at length procured one of these supposed moccasons, and found 
it to be a hollow clay foot of an idol which had been broken off 
atthe ankle. It is composed of the second species of pottery 
described in my last letter and shews that'the garment extend- 
ed down to the top of the foot in conformity with many of the 
Mexican images. I have not been able to visit the spot where 
this as well as several other feet are said to have been discover- 
ed. As it is in the neighbourhood of Versailles I am in hopes 
to see the place next summer, and expect that much addi- 
tional information may be obtained, on which account I defer 
turther remarks. 

I have a bow! which holds about a quart, neatly turned in the 
shape ofa common iron pot without feet, it is made of the usual 
kind of clay mingled with carbon of lime, and has evidently 
been much used for culinary purposes. It has an ornamental 
rim without any remarkable design, and was found near a skele- 
ton in one of we salt-petre caves of this country; the bowl wag 
partly filled with a substance supposed te be the decomposed 
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remains of some species of food. The circumstance of finding 
some few skeletons and mummies in our nitrous caves does not 
in any way lessen the affinity between the original settlers of this 
country and the nations of Anahuac. On the contrary like most 
exceptions to a general rule it more strongly proves the princi- 
ple established. Many of these mummies have been found 
wrapped in garments made with feathers, a dress which even 
in the warm climate of Mexico those people were proud of 
wearing. Indeed it seemsto have been a general custom among 
the inhabitants of most of the islands of the Pacific Ocean, al- 
though the warmth of the garment must have rendered it op- 
pressive. We also find that the Mexicans sometimes buried in 
caves. Clavigero mentions that the sister of Montezuma, the 
Princess of Papantzin, was buried inasubterraneous cavern.* 

There are but few of the ancient clay pipes which are at ali 
remarkable, nor can I at present mention any thing else 
made of the pottery of our Aborigines, except a clay rat- 
tle formed into the shape ofa parrot or cockatoo’s head, hollow 
within, and having a few loase balls of clay which produce the 
sound, This rattle was found in the large cemetery at Augusta, 
Kentucky. 

I formerly mentioned that our original inhabitants were ac- 
guainted with the working of metals. Instruments of Silver, 
Copper, and Iron have been found in various Tumuli in the 
western country. The last metal is however peculiarly liable 
to corrode, a small number of years being sufficient to destroy 
it if the soil is impregnated with any mineralacids. This may be 
the reason why we so generally presume that many of the ancient 
semi-barbarous nations were unacquainted with the use of Iron 
and have rated their degree of civilization in some measure by 
the knowledge they are supposed to have possessed of this most 
useful of all metals. The Spanish writers generally believed 
that the Mexicans were ignorant of the use of iron. It is certain- 
ly evident that,they did not possess it in any abundance, but they 
surely could not have carved the hardest pieces of granitic 
and flint rocks, as also obsidium, without steel. No admixture of 


* Clavigero, vol. 1, book 5. Ido not cite the above with any reference 
to the rest of Clavigero’s Tale which is an idle monkish stery. 
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tin and copper would make an instrument sufficiently hard for 
this purpose, and we have the most positive proof that our 
Aborigines, the ancestors of these nations, were acquainted with 
iron. Iam in possession of two Iron Bracelets, four of which 
were found on the left arm of a female skeleton in the large 
cemetery at Augusta. They are formed with a loop at one ex- 
tremity, and extend in an oval shape to a knob at the other end; 
which hitched into the loop. The elongated central part of the 
oval is the thickest, from which it gradually tapers towards the 
clasp. These bracelets are much corroded, and the loops de- 
stroyed, but even their present state of preservation can only 
be accounted for by the fortunate circumstance that the alluvial 
soil of the burial ground was free from mineral acids. I 
was informed by Mr. Rutledge, formerly of South Carolina, as 
well as by the ladies of his highly respectable and literary 
family, that they had some very ancient ivory bracelets from 
Hiindostan, which exactly.resemble, in shape, the iron ones in 
my possession. It is a well known fact, that the dress and orna- 
ments ofthe Asiatic nations haye continued unchanged from. 
the earliest periods of history. 

‘The Mexicans excelled in the art of working the hardest gra- 
nite and flint stones; our Aborigines have also left various re- 
lics which indicate a great proficiency in that difficult manu- 
facture. Some of their arrow and spear heads are brought to 
such long and fine points, and are so perfectly regular that it is 
dificult to conceive the manner in which they were executed. 
I have heard of a fish spear with six or seven long prongs per- 
‘ectly separated, barbed and carved out ofa solid piece of white 
chalcidonic flint. Some of their axes are made from a species 
ef green stone, which equals in hardness the granites of Egypt; 
they are handsomely shaped and well polished; many of their 
pipes also display great taste in the execution, and although not 
generally ofthe very hardest kind of stone, yet they must have 
found much difficulty in forming them. I obtained a beauti- 
ful pipe discovered about six feet under ground in diging a 
trench on the Sandusky river. Itis much superior in neatness 
and elegance of carving to any thing of the kind whichI have ev- 
er seen. The rim of the bowl is in high relief and the front 
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represents a very handsome female face. The stone from 
which it was formed is however the most remarkable circum- 
stance, being the real Talc Graphique and exactly resembling 
that from which the Chinese make their Bonze Idols. No 
stone of this description has yet been found in North America.* 
This pipe was shewn to an Indian chief, who, upon being ques- 
tioned concerning it, immediately replied that the head repre- 
sented a famous Queen, the first foundress of their tribe, and 
that their ancestors possessed the art of hardening Sturgeon’s 
nose, out of which it was carved—As there is some resemblance 
in the appearance ofthis Talc to Sturgeon’s nose, it displayed 
on the part of the chief an ingenious and ready invention, in 
which, indeed, few of our present Indians are deficient. There 
are numerous other utensils and ornaments formed out of stone 
by our Aborigines, such as implements for dressing skins, mul- 
lers to grind paint, chisseis for peeling bark, war clubs, round 
balls for a game which may have been similar to long bullets, 
and also a sort of disk or small wheel, which was probably used 
m some species of play like nine pins. It is a flat circular stone, 
made thin in the central parts of the sides to an extent of two 
thirds of its diameter, by scooping out the stone to a certain 
depth in a circular form, the outer circumference of the wheel 
is perfectly level, and the whole well polished. It admits of 
being bowled on a smooth ground with great facility. But 
one of the most common relics is an instrument generally sup- 
posed to be intended for the purpose of grinding corn; it is a 
kind of conical stone, of a size to be readily grasped in the 
hand; the base is flat, broad, and rough. These implements 
could not haye been used in mortars, as the margins are not 
rounded, nor could they have been applied to the purpose of 
grinding, as their flat bases are rough, and were consequently 
never subject to friction, From this peculiar circumstance 
and having heard that certain obtuse conical stones of a very 
hard texture were discovered with carvings upon them, I have 
though, without seeing any relics of the latter Ccescription, 
been induced to suppose that the former may have been in- 


* It has been said that Tale Graphique is discovered in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, but it differs from that of the pipe, and our 
Aborigines appear not to have had any intercourse with or knowledge ef 
that distant section of our coyntry. 
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tended for ancient Asiatic Linghams. They agree in shape with 
the oldest form used by the Hindoo votaries of that beastly wor- 
ship, but as no other evidence exists of the fact, I do not feel in- 
clined to make an absolute charge upon grounds so liable to be 
doubted. : 

The usual ornaments for the neck found in our Tumuli and 
Cemeteries, are strings of beads made from bones, generally 
rounded in a rough manner, and intermixed with small shells 
of the voluta or oliva kind. I have a few small beads obtained 
from the burying ground at Augusta, which appear to be form- 
ed out of cyanite they are ofa light blue colour, drilled and 
polished. I have not analized them, and may, therefore, be 
mistaken with respect to the species of mineral to which they 
belong. They are, however, much harder than glass, and the 
operation of drilling the beads must have been very tedious, 
without the use of steel instruments. 

The salt-petre caves of the Western Country, possess anti- 
septic qualities equal to the embalming spices and bitumens of 
Egypt. We find in hem vegetable substances perfectly sound, 
which must have been preserved forages. I have in my possess- 
ion part of a skeleton of the Megatherium, a gigantic animal 
of the sloth kind, no longer existing, and which, in all probabil- 
ity, only lived at that remote era when the Mammoth and Mas- 
tedon ranged the forests of the earth. Thisskeleton was found 
in Big Bone Cave, White county, Tennessee, and still retains 
some small parts of the muscular flesh adhering to the bones, 
I mention this circumstance, in order to account for the pre- 
servation in our salt-petre caves of human mummies and their 
various garments, during a period of time at least equal to the 
oldest dates of the Mexican Chronology, which commenced 
prior to their emigration from the northern parts of Western 
America. Fragments of fishing nets with large meshes, and 
mocasons made from a species of rattle, have been found in those 
caves underimmensely large rocks of many tons weight: The pre- 
“sent arches of these caves are smooth, which indicates great an- 
tiquity. Such changes, since the period of their being inhabit- 
ed, could not in all probability have taken place under a lapse 
ef many centuries. The mummies have generally been found 
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enveloped in a coarse species of linen, of about the consistency 
and texture of cotton baging. It has evidently been wove by 
the same kind of process which is ascertained to be sul 

practiced in some of the interior partsof Africa. The warp being 
extended by some slight machinery, they passed the woof across 
the same and then twisted every two threads of the warp togeth- 
er before the second passage of the filling. This, 1 presume, was 
the first rude method of weaving in Asia, as well asin Africa. 
The Hindoos, as well as the Egyptians, must have made many 
improvements before those countries became ceiebrated 
for “trading in fine linen.”” The second envelope of some of 
6ur mummies is a kind of net work of ccarse threads, formed of 
very small loose meshes, in which were fixed the feathers of 
yarious birds, so as to make 2a completely smooth surface, lying 
in one direction. The art of this tedious though beautiful 
manufacture, seems to have been common in Mexico, and still 
exists on the north western coast of America, as also in most of 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean. It is still used as a state dress 
among the inhabitants of the Society, Friendly, and Sandwich 
Archipelagoes, as also among ail the scattered tribes of the 
same Asiatic race, who inhabit the other distant islands ofthe 
Pacific Ocean, and evinces that, in all probability, the first in- 
vention took place in colder latitudes. The third and outer en- 
velope of the mummies, is either the same kind of cloth as first 
mentioned, or the skin of decr or some other animal sewed to- 
gether. The comparatively small number of human bodies bu- 
ried in our salt-petre caves shews, that it was nota very general 
custom to inter their dead in this manner. Neither cculd it 
have been usual for our Aborigines to have inhabited these 
caves, though in one or more instances, such as in the Mam- 
moth Cave on Green river, it is evident that people inust have 
lived there. The remains of fishingnets and mocasons as before 

mentioned, the finding of muscie-shells, and parts of gourds, 
the discovery of fire hearths, and of cértain chambers, ren- 
dered smooth and even by the pounding of charcoal and ashes 
with the earth, prove that a race of Troglodytes once existed 

in this countty as well as in the neighbourhood of the Nile. 


C. 
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POETRY may properly be denominated the 4rs artium om- 
nium, or that art, of whose assistance every other art and pro- 
fession have greatly availed themselves. Itis an art venerable 
Aor its antiquity, delightful in itself, congenial to humanity, and 
calculated to adorn nature by the most agreeable representa- 
tion of her beauties. The ignorant and the learned, the idle 
and the studious, have ever admired it; and the voice of poetry 
has frequently excited the latent fire of patriotism, and roused 
ail the energies of the human heart. The Poet differs from the 
Philosopher only in the means by which he pursues the same 
end. Utility is his ultimate object, while pleasure is the 
means by which that end may be effectually obtained. The one 
conducts us to virtue and truth by the nearest and most 
direct course: the other ushers us into the wide and flow- 
ery field of imagination, and leads us at last, by a winding 
but more interesting path, to the same point. The philoso- 
pher appears in the character of a preceptor, and sustains his 
instructions, if he teach accurately, with subtility and perspi- 
cuity, while the poet, disdaining the cold caiculations of the 
moralist, engages our hearts, and even sways our judgments 
by the splendour, harmony, and elegance with which he clothes 
his thoughts. The one makes his appeal te reason, disregard- 
ing the passions; the other, while he addresses the understand- 
ing, does it in such a manner as to engage all the affections of 
the heart on his side. The former so describes and explains 
virtue and truth, that, our judgments being convinced, we must 
necessarily become acquainted with them: while the latter so 
dresses and adorns them, that they irresistibly challenge admir- 
ers and force us to love and embrace them. Plato declares 
that education, so far as respects the mind, censists in harmo- 
ny; and Socrates, as we read in Plato, was frequently admon- 
ished in dreams to apply himself to music, of which he consid- 
ered poetry as the foundation and principal department. So 
great was the estimation attached to the characters of the poets, 
that the tyrants of Athens banished them from the state lest 
they should excite opposition to their government. The wri- 
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tings of the poet aré therefore more useful than those of the 
philosopher, inasmuch they are more agreeable. How readily 
did the learned Romans, who had embraced the doctrine of Ep- 
icurus, neglect the writings of Catius, Amafanius, and even the 
commentaries of Epicurus himself, when the admirable poem 
of Lucretius appeared! The most tasteless despised the cold- 
ness of the prosaic writers, when they had the same precepts 
“tinctured with the honey of the muses.” The agriculturist 
perceived new beauties in every flower, when described by Vir- 
gil in his inimitable Georgic, ‘in thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn,”’ while the learned Varro, the elder Cato, and 
Columbela, whose works are looked upon as specimens cf the 
elegant in prose composition, fell into disrepute. But we some- 
times attach the name, foetry, to that which is low and inele< 
gant, and thus pervert our taste and give credit to compositions 
destitute of harmony, of grace, and ofall that conduces to allure 
and delight. It is impossible to derive advantage or improve- 
ment from an author, unless he has solidity of matter, and even 
that is hardly sufficient, unless he also excels in the harmony of 
hisnumbers. The design of the poet is to embellish his pre- 
cepts with a certain inviting sweetness, and thus to conciliate 


fayour to his doctrines: 
*‘As the sick infant’s taste disguis’d to meet 
Physicians tinge the vessel’s brim with juices sweet. 
The bitter draught his willing lip receives, 
He drinks deceived, and so deceived he lives.’’ 

The principal kinds of poetry are the heroic, the dramatic, 
the lyric, and the elegiac. We have mentioned the heroic first 
as the preference is generally assigned to it; although Aristotle 
declares the dramatic to be superior, because of its true and per- 
fect imitation of nature. But, admitting this, we shall clearly see 
the superiority of poetry over philosophy on the principle of 
its being more agreeable. The real purpose of heroic poetry 
is to display as ina picture the actions, the manners, the pur- 
suits, and the passions of men, and by the variety of imagery, 
the force of fancy, and the delightful sound of numbers, to cap- 
tivate the affections of the reader, and lead him on impercepti- 
bly to the pursuit of virtue, It dissembles its intention of in- 
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structing, exhibits only the gay outside of pleasure, and, while 
it gives severe rules forthe practice of morality andthe perform- 

ance of all the cffices of life, yet, having laid aside the stern as- 
pect and the forbidding appearance of the preceptor, it adduces 
at once all the decorations of elegance and all the attractions of 
amusement. Such is the object, such is the real purpose, of 
heroic poetry; such is the noble effect produced by the perusal 
of the immortal Iliad. Who is so callous or so thoughtless as 
not to feel inexpressible pleasure in that most delightful em- 
3 ployment? Who is not excited, moved, astonished, enraptured, 
at the surprising flights of its author’s sublime genius? His he- 
roes seem to stand before us as large as life, and no onc is so 
inanimate as not to see, not to feel imprinted upon his heart 
his most excellent maxims concerning human life and manners, 
In poetry we behold virtue a real form; we hear her powerful 
and energetic voice; and she not only exhibits examples, but 
fixes them onthe mind. She teaches with that peculiar ardour, 
which softens the judgment, renders it pliant, and verifies the 
commendation of Horace, 

‘What’s fair, and false, and right, these narps describe 
Better and plainer than the Srorc tribe,” 

while to the mind, which has not been drilled from early 
life, philosophy presents a few cold precepts, and history some 
dull and spiritless examples, which make no impression and 
whose remembrance is gone as soon as the book is closed, in 
which they are written. When we turn from the schools of 
philosophy to the representations of Homer, we are freed from 
the dry detail of parts and definitions, and the examples pre- 
sented to us are so perfectly and so accurately delineated that 
we feel ourselves transported from a rough and thorny way, 
circumscribed on every side, to large and flowery fields. The 
tragic muse presents the same superiority, or rather she is Pu1- 
Losopny herself, decorated and embellished with all the charms 
of genius, all the force of metaphor, yet still retaining all her 
natural properties, and remitting nothing of her native dignity. 
The foundation of the poetic art must be laid in true philoso- 

phy, and no one can arrive at the summit of poetic fame, who 
negleets Aer precepts; who, in his delineations, does not follow 
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the simple rules of nature. The tragic writers of Greece have 
adorned every point of moral discipline, treated upon every du- 
ty of life, every principle of political economy, every motive for 
the government of the passions, and have given the most lovely 
commendation of virtue. The merals of the Grecian poets 
will ever be admired, and Aschylus will be read with in- 
terest and attention, when innumerable Pythagorean © wri- 
ters will be forgotten. The empire of philosophy has been 
greatly enlarged by the allurements of poetry, and Euripides, 
the disciple of Socrates and Anaxagoras, known among his 
triends by the title of the dramatic philosopher, tended, by the 
poetic fire in which his aphorisms were given, to gain many fol- 
lowers to the doctrine and discipline of his masters. The subs 
jects of poetry are infinite and universal, and if it should be said, 
that since the force of imitation and of fable is so great the 
force of truth mnst be still greater, I affirm that this cannot be 
the case. The bare recital of facts is confined within too nar- 
row limits, is subject to laws peculiar to itself, and too severe to 
admit of general application. History must exhibit what has 
happened, not what might or ought to have happened: while 
poetry is permitted to deviate, in quest of reasonable instruction, 
or plausible theory, and range uncontrolled over the wide ex- 
panse of nature. She investigates causes through the uncer- 
tain medium of conjecture, catches the casual glimpses of truth 
whenever they break forth to view, and forms a subject subor- 
dinate to her precepts and design. But history must demon- 
strate her instructions with clearness and certainty, contemplate 
the unclouded appearance cf truth, and make her precepts sub- 
servient to her subject. For this reason Aristotle and Lord 
Bacon suppose poetry to be of a more serious and philoso: 
phical nature than history, ‘since the sensible world is in dig- 
nity inferior to the rational soul, and poetry seems to endow hu- 
man nature with that which lies beyond the reach of history, 
and to gratify the mind with at least the shadow of things,where 
the substance cannot be had.” The origin of poetical language 
is to be traced to the vehement affections of the mind. But al- 
though its rude commencement was derived from nature, yet in 
time it was applied to the purpose of utility and delight arising 
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from the passions of the human heart, and clothed in the rav- 
ishing charms of melodious sounds, on account of the exact and 
vivid delipeations of the objects which it described, it was soon 
found to be better adapted to every internal emotion and to 
make a more powerful impression upon the mind than abstract 
reasoning. On this account, when tyrannny began to triumph 
in Greece, the Odes of Alczus conduced to cherish and sup- 
port that dignity of sentiment, that vigour of soul, that gene- 
rous temper and spirit, which are both the offspring and guar- 
dian of liberty. It is this kind of poetry, though in some res- 
pects inferior to what are termed the higher species, that is 
calculated to rouse the feelings, impart vigour anc ardour to 
the heart, amaze, and as it were storm the affections. Differ- 
ent kinds of poetry have however different modes of acting on 
the human feelings, and every species has one peculiar to itself. 
Though the epic may not be so instantaneous in its effects as 
the pindaric, yet it probably accomplishes its design with great- 
er certainty, since it does it with more leisure, with more con- 
sideration and care. The epic more frequently addresses the 
judgment, and through this medium easily works upon the fan- 
cy and the imagination. “It presents a varied and delightful 
scene to the reader, now rising toahigh degree of sublimity and 
now subsiding to its accustomed, smooth and harmonious 
strains.’”’ The one may be compared to a flame, at first small and 
gentle, but which, fanned by the western breezes, gradually 
spreads itself on all sides and involves every surrounding ob- 
ject in confusion and ruin; and the other to the lightning of 
heaven, which 
“With instant ruin threats great nature’s frame.” 

Imagine to yourself the Scottish bard wandering among his 
hills “‘white with the hoar of age,” celebrating the praises of 
his aticestors, in a manner so glorious, so divine, and behold 
each “Highland Son,” glowing with a desire of fame, with the 
most fervid emulation of virtue, with a patriotism, immoderate 
perhaps, but honourable and useful in the highest degree. Hear 
a Kirkpatrick exclaim, “JZ will secure him,’ and behold a Wal- 
lace undismayed before gigantic power, and then suppose all 
this to be effected by the “‘magic of music,”’ and you will have 
_ a faint idea of the amazing power of lyric poetry in directing 
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the passions, in forming the manners, in maintaining civil life, 
and particularly in exciting and cherishing that generous ele- 
vation of sentiment, on which the very existence of public vir- 
tue seems to depend. America is said to have had among her 
aborigines no native bards, and, if this be true, a curious ef- 
quiry arises, what can be the cause of this seeming want of in- 
tellect. It is in the infancy of language, that the ‘furor divinus’ 
is Most conspicuous. The native energy of the soul, and the 
passions unrestrained by the rules of civilized life, then burn with 
the greatest fervour and dictate those noble and moving ex- 
pressions which constitute the chief excellence of poetry. With 
respect to the fact of there being no poets among the abori- 
gines of this country, our knowledge respecting them is so cir- 
cumscribed that it is impossible to arrive at any certain con- 
‘clusions. The manner in which the continent was first settled 
and the character of its settlers, were not congenial to investi- 
gations concerning the degree of improvement existing among 
the inhabitants, and, to our shame be it said, the Indian char- 
acter is too little understood even at the present day. A strict 
investigation of the language, manners, and customs of the ab- 
origines might lead to very important discoveries on the long 
disputed question, ‘whence was America originally peopled?” 
But if there were ancient bards who sang in a country of all 
countries perhaps best calculated to “fan the fire of the muses” 
on account of its “cloud capt hills,’ its mountains ‘“‘whose ven- 
? and its deep, 
broad, and majestic rivers “rolling in awful grandeur towards 
old ocean,” its present inhabitants have lost the poetic fire, and 


erable heads are crowned with eternal snow, 


although in most other respects we occupy the loftiest niche in 
the temple of fame, yet the American poet has but just entered 
the threshold. This surely cannot be owing to want of genius. 
It arises from the habits and employments of the people; and 
until our country becomes more thickly settled, and leisure is 
thereby given to cultlvate the muses, we can hardly expect to 
find among us many successful rivals of the poets of the old 
world.* B. 
*Since we have made these few observations on the poetic art, we take 
the liberty to request from some of the contributors to this Magazine a 


translation into English heroic verse of that beautiful passage of Virg# 
from the 173d to the 180th line of the fourth Eneid, 
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SEVERE ENCOUNTER WITH A WILD CAT. 


IN June 1783, one morning about sunrise, Mr. Joun M‘Ktwe 
xEY, then an instructor of youth, was sitting in his school house 
in the town of Lexington, when a wild cat of uncommon size 
made its appearance at the door, and, without seeming to no- 
tice him, suddenly leaped into the room, snapping its jaws and 
foaming atthe mouth On observing it, his first thought was, 
- what fine sport it might afford him, if he had a geod dog and 
the door closed. But, to his great surprise, on casting its eyes 
round and seeing him, instead of precipitately retreating as he 
had expected, it advanced towards him in a menacing manneP, 
He instantly reached forward to a table near him and attempted 
to grasp a ruler, but, before he had obtained it, the animal wag 
upon him and seized him by the teeth on the collar bone near 
his throat. With some difficulty, by striking at it upwards 
under his jacket, he relieved himself from this grasp, but the 
enraged animal instantly caught him by the right side, and; 
with its long cruoked tusks, pierced through his clothes and 
penetrated between his ribs, where it held him so fast that he 
found itimpossibie to extricate himself. At the same time its 
sharp claws were employed with astonishing rapidity in cutting 
off his clothes and tearing the flesh from his side. From its 
situation he was unable to strike it with any considerable force, 
but in the effort only wounded his own hand against the table. 
Finding he could do nothing in that way, he seized the animal 
with both arms, brought its hinder part between his thighs, and 
pressed it with all his force against the table. It struggled vio- 
lently, and, fearing it might escape from his grasp and again 
attack him with its claws, he now for the first time made an ex- 
clamation, in the hope that some one might come to his relief. 
The ladies, who were engaged near the plare, milking their 
cows, were most ofthem alarmed at the cry, and ran precipi- 
tately into the fort exclaiming that something was killing Mr. 
M‘Kinncy in the school house. Three of them, however, Mrs. 
Masterson, Mrs Collins, and Miss Thompson, being less timid 
than the rest, ran towards the house, and, after some delibera- 
tion among themselves as to who should venture to look in first, 
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entered the door. Mr. M‘Kinney, perceiving they were fe- 
males, and knowing Mrs. Masterson to be in a peculiarly deli- 
cate state of health, was fearful of alarming them, and notwith- 
standing his own dreadful situation assumed an air of compos- 
ure, and with a smile observed —don’t be alarmed, it is only a 
cat I have caught, and I want some person to assist me in kill- 
ing it.””, He was thus careful not to inform them, as he might 
have done with far greater correctness, that the cat had caught 
him! The ladies then boldly advanced towards him, and one 
of them stooping down and observing the size of the animal, 
exclaimed, what a monster!—ran to the door and calleda 
gentleman who happened to be passing by. He came in, and 
proposed cutting off the claws of the cat, but Mr. M‘Kinney, 
perceiving it to lie perfectly still, concluded he had killed it, 
which, on rising, he found to be the fact. They then endea- 
voured to draw out the animal’s teeth from Mr. M‘Kinney’s 
side, but finding them so hooked in between his ribs that they 
could not extricate them, the whole party left the school house, 
and advanced towards the fort, where, by this time, a 
great alarm was excited, and whence the people were rushing 
in crowds. Afterreaching the fort, new efforts were made te 
relieve Mr. M‘Kinney from the tusks of the cat, which were.at 
jength rendered successful by placing its head in the same po- 
sition as when it made the attack. 

Notwithstanding his wounds, Mr. M‘Kinney attended his 
school that morning, but at noon found himselfso exhausted 
and his pain so extreme, that he was compelled to dismiss his 
scholars and resort to his bed. By proper applications howev- 
er he was soon relieved; his wounds healed rapidly, and his 
usual health was speedily restored. He is now living in Bour- 
bon county, and furnished us himself with the above interesting 
KE. 


particulars, 
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INDIAN MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


The following account of the manners and customs prevalent among the 
North Western Indians is taken from a manuscript of Mr. Wirt1am 
Wetts, who was himself long among them, and who obtained from per- 
sonal observation a knowledge of most of the facts he communicates. 
Our readers will probably derive from it much entertainment and per- 
haps some useful information. 

The Miami Nation is composed of the oldest inhabitants of 
this country. Whence they emigrated isnot known. The Kel 
River tribe, the Weas, Piankishaws and Kaskaskias, are branch- 
es or tribes of the Miami nation, and all speak one lan- 
guage. The Delawares emigrated to this country from the 
east and are <alled by the other Indians Elinohbah, or people 
from the sun rise. The Shawanees came from the west or 
from Florida. The Wyandots, Chippewas, Ottowas, Potte- 
watamies, and Kickapoos emigrated from the north and north 
west. The Winnebagoes and Melomanees, who inhabit the 
west side of Lake Michigan, emigrated from the west, the 
Sacks, Foxes, Jawwees, Emassalees, and Nawtowessces alse 
from the north west. 7 

Though there is a great difference in the languages of these 
Indians, there is but little difference in their customs and man- 
ners. They are warm friends and determined enemies: they 
will go great lengths to serve their friends, and equally far to 
punish their enemies. The men are trained to hunting and 
war, whilst all the menial work is left for the women. 

Each nation is divided into villages, and each village has 
one or more chiefs according to its size, who keep their ser- 
vants in order by persuasion, as arbitrary power is never used 
except in cases of murder. There are but few chiefs, whose 
influence extends farther than among the people of their respec- 
tive villages. 

The bodies of the children, both male and female, are early 
inured to hardships by their being compelled to fast and to bathe 
their bodies every day in cold water. The time a child must 
fast is regulated by itsage. Thusa child of eight years old will 
fast half a day and one of twelve or more will go without food and 
drink all day, The child, while it is fasting, has its face black- 
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ed and is made to wash before eating. The face of the male is 
blacked all over; that of the female on the cheeks only. The 
male quits this practice at the age of eighteen years, and the 
female at the age of fourteen. ‘When the boy arrives at the 
age of cighteeh, it is said by his parents that his education is 
complete and that he is old enough to be a man. His face is 
then bla: ked for the last time; he is taken a mile or two from 
any house, where he has asmall hut built for him out of bushes 
orweeds. After this he is addressed by his father or guardian 
in the following words: “My son, it has pleased all the great 
$pirits that dwell above the skies and those that dwell on the 
earth that you should live to see this day: they have all seen 
your conduct since I first blacked your face: they know wheth- 
ér you have at all times strictly adhered to the advice I have 
given you; and | hopethey willreward you accordingly. You 
must remain here until myself or some other friend shall come 
for you.’ The man then returns home, takes his gun, and goes 
hunting while his son is left five or six, and sometimes eight, 
days without any thing to eat or drink. When the father has 
procured meat for a feast, he invites some of his neighbours to 
come and partake of what he has: they accompany him to. 
where his son has been for days: the boy is then taken home 
and bathed in cold water, his head shaved all over except a 
small parton the top. Foodis then given him which had been 
prepared ina separate vessel for that purpose. After he has 
done eating, a looking glass and a bag of vermillion or paint are 
givenhim. Heisthen told by the company that he is a man 
and he is ever afterwards considered as such by the people of 
the village. Immediately after an Indian boy’s face is blacked, 
which is at day break, he takes his bow and goes ta the woods, 
and does not return until the usual time for him to wash his 
face and get something to eat. 

I haye frequently accompanied Indian boys when their fa- 
ces were blacked and I never knew a single instance of their eat- 
ing or drinking while they were in that situation or without the 


knowledve of their parents. Their minds are operated on by 
tears: the: are made to believe that if they should eator drink 
with their faces blacked it would be followed by immewate 
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punishment from the great spirits who watch strictly over their 
actions. 

Polygamy is permitted among the Indians. A man may have 
as many wives as he pleases, and young men are instructed by 
their parents to get as many as they can, but by no means to 
involve themselves or friends in any quarrels with their neigh- 
bours. The marriage ceremonies observed among the Indians 
are of three different sorts. 1st. When the parties can agree, 
no farther ceremony is necessary. 2nd, when a young man is 
fond of a young woman, and she will not consent to have him 
unless he first obtains the consent of her parents, which must 
be attempted by a present suited to the character and condi-~ 
tion of the girl. Ifthe present is received the marriage is com- 
pleted; if it is returned, it is understood that they will not con- 
sent tothe match. But the third mode is considered the most 
honorable, and most binding upon the parties concerned. When 
an Indian has a son whom he wishes to see married to some 
good woman, he assembles his friends and relations and advis- 
es with them wha. woman his son shall marry. When a- 
choice is made,the relations of the young man collect what pre- 
sents they think sufficient for the occasion, go to the parents of 
the intended bride, make their wishes known, leave the arti- 
cles they take with them, and return without waiting for an an- 
swer. 

The relations of the girl then assemble and consult on the 
subject, and, if they agree to the match, they collect suitable 
presents, dress the girl in her best clothes, and take her to those 
who made application for the match, when it is considered tha, 
the marriage is completed. If on the contrary she or her friends 
disapprove the match, the presents from the friends of the 
young man are returned, which is considered as a refusal. 

When an Indian wishes to go to war, he informs one or two of 
his most intimate friends ot his intention, and asks them if they 
will go withhim. The party is then made up by their inform, 
img as many as they wish. Their intentions are kept a secret 
"from all others, as the man who is to command wishes to have 
those only who will at all times cheerfully obey his orders. The 
party always leaves the villages in the night secretly. When 
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they encamp the captain places the oldest in front and the 
youngest inthe rear. The former do all the hunting for the 
party and keep a strict watch for the enemy: the latter cook, 
make fires, and mend the moccasons of the party. 

Every war party hasasmall budget called the war budget,which 
contains something belonging to each of the party,and represent- 
ing some animal, as for example a snake’s skin, a buffaio’s tail, 
a wolf’s head, a mink’s skin, or the feathers of some extraordi- 
nary bird. This budget is considered sacred, and is carried by 
some person chosen for that purpose, who always marches in 
front, and leads the party to the enemy. He is never passed 
on the march by any of the party, while he has the budget on 
his back. When the party halts, the budget is laid on the 
ground in front of them, and no person is permitted to pass it 
without orders from proper authority. No one is allowed to 
jay his pack on a log, nor is any one suffered to talk about home 
or about women while the party is going towards the enemy. 
When a four-legged animal is killed by the party, the heart is 
carefully preserved by a person appointed for that purpose, 
When they encamp, a fire is built by the side of the war bud- 
get, and the heart of the animal slain is cut up into small pieces 
and burnt. The sticks intended to roast meat on are formed 
with a slit, in which the meat is placed: the other end being 
sharpened for the purpose of sticking them in the ground. No 
person is allowed to step across the fire: every one must go 
round it and always in the same direction with the sun. 

‘When the enemy is to be attacked the war budget is opened, 
and each man takes out his emblem and ties it to that 
part of his body directed by his ancestors. An Indian when he 
attacks his enemy is generally nearly naked, and his body is 
painted with different colours, commonly red. After the ac- 
tion is over, each person returns his war bag to the commander 
of the party, who wraps them all up carefully and gives the bud- 
get to the man who has taken the first prisoner or scalp andl he is 
entitled to the honor of leading the party home in triumph. 
The war budget is then hung in front of the door of the person 
that carried 1t on the march against the enemy, where it is left 
hanging for thirty or forty days, and some one of the party 
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sings and dances near it. When the man who commanded 
thiuks proper, he assembles the party and a feast is prepared 
for the people of the village, who sing and dance all night. 
Those of the party who injured the enemy most serve out the 
feast to the people. The war budget is then opened by the 
man that commanded, each of them takes his war bag, and 
the party is dissolved. 


—— ||: 


FISHES OF THE RIVER. OHIO. 
BY C. S. RAFINESQUE, 
Professor of Botany and Natural History in Transylvania 
University. 
(ConTINUED FROM VOLUME Ist, PAGE 377.) 

roth Species. FArep Sunrisu. Jcthelis aurita. \cthele oreil- 
lee. 

Body oval elliptic (diameter one third) olivaceous with blue 
and rufous dots: head small, jaws equal, opercule flexuose, ap- 


pendage black, broad and truncate, some blue flexuose lines on ° 


the sides of the head: tail brownish lunulate; back brownish: 
anal fin 3 and 9: pectorals not reaching the vent. Thoracic mu- 
cronate. 

Length from 3 to 12 inches: common in the rivers, creeks, 
and ponds of Kentucky. Vulgarname Sunfish. Iris brown. 
Dorsal fin brownish, 10 and 10, spiny rays shorter. Thoracic 
fins very long, spiny ray rather shorter, first soft ray mucronate, 
Pectorals nearly rhomboidal, with 14 rays. Tail 16 rays. 

lith Species. Bic-gear Sunrisn. Icthelis megalotis. Icthele 
megalote. 

Body oval rounded, (diameter two fifths,) chesnut colour with 
blue dots, belly red: head large, lower jaw longer, opercule 
with blue flexuose lines, appendage black, very large elliptic, 
end rounded: tail black, slightly forked: pectoral large reaching 
the vent: anal fin 3 and 9: thoracics long and mucronate. Black 
tail. : 

A fine species, called Red-belly, Black-ears, Black-tail Sun- 
fish, &e. It lives in the Kentucky, Licking, and Sandy rivers, 
ke. Length from 4te 8 inches. Headyerysloping. Iris sil, 
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very brown. Belly of abright copper red colour. All the fins 
bl ck except the pectorals which are olivaceous, trapezoidal 
acute and large. The dorsal has 90 rays, whereof 9 short ones 
are spiny. Body very short, hardly as long as broad, if the 
head and tailare deducted. Thoracics like those of the forego- 
ing species 

V Genus. River Bass. Leromrs. Lepome. 

This genus differs from Holocentrus by having the opercule 
scaly, from Calliurus by the opercule only being such, while 
the preopercule is simple and united above with a square suture 
over the head, besides the thoracic fins with 6 rays. Perhaps 
the Calliurus ought only to be a subgenus of this. From the 
G. Icthelis it differs by the large mouth and spines on the oper- 


cule. 
The name means scaly gills. The species are numerous 


throughout the United States. They are permanent; but ram- 
blers in the Ohio and tributary streams. They are fishes of 
prey, and easily caught with the hook. I shall divide them 
into two subgenera. I had wrongly blended this genus and the 
Icthelis under the name Lepomis 13. G.eofmy Prodr. N. G. 

ist Subgenus. APLITEs. ‘ 

Only one flat spine on tho opercule, decurrent in a small me- 
dial opercule: first ray of the thoracic fins soft or hardly spiny. 
Meaning, single weapon. 

12th Species. Pate River-Bass. Lepomis pallida. Lepome 
pale. 

Olivaceous above, white beneath, a brown spot at the base of 
he lateral line, an obtuse appendage on the opercule, spine be- 
hind it: 3 faint obliqual streaks on the gill covers; lower jaw 
longer: tail forked, pale yellow, tip brown. 

Not uncommon in the Ohio, Miami, Hockhocking, &c. Vul- 
gar name Yellow Bass, common Bass, &c. Length from 4 to 
12inches. Shape elliptic, diameter one fourth of the total 
length. Fins olivaceous, without streaks, dorsal depressed or 
interrupted in the middle, 9 spiny rays to the fore part, the me- 
diai longer, 1 spiny ray and 14 soft rays to the hind part. Anal 
fin rounded 13 rays, whereof 2 are spiny and short. Pecterals 
rounded with 14 rays. Tail with 18, Thoracics with 6. Eyes 
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large, black, iris brown with a gold ring. Lateral line following 


the back, straight near the tail. 

138th Species. STREAKED-CHEEKS RIvER-BAss. Lefiomis tri- 
fasciata. Lepome trifasciee. 

Whitish, crowded with unequal and irregular specks, of a 
gilt olive colour, none on the belly: gill covers with 3 large ob- 
lique streaks of the same colour: opercule without appendage. 
spine acute, a faint brown spot below the lateral line: lower jaw 
longer: dorsal fin streaked behind: tail forked, yellow at the base» 
brown in the middle, tip pale. 

Found in the Ohio and many other streams, reaches over 2 
foot in length sometimes: vulgar names Yellow bass, Gold bass, 
Yellow perch, Streaked-head, &c. Fins olivaceous: dorsal 
hardly depressed in the middle with 24 rays, whereof 10 are 
spiny, hind part with 3 brownish and longitudinal streaks. Anal 
fin rounded with 13 rays. 3 of which are spiny, 2 short and a 
long one. Pectoral fins nearly triangular and acute, 16 rays. 
Thoracics 6. Tail 2, very broad, forks divaricate nearly lunu“ 
late. Eyes small black, iris brown. Lateral line following the 
back. Diameter less than one jourth of the length. 

14th Species. Brown River-Bass. Lefomis flexuolaris. 
Lepome flexueux. 

Olivaceous brown above, sides with some transversal and flex- 
uose olive lines, belly white: lateral linc nearly straight flexuose: 
spine broad acute, behind the base of the opercule, no appen- 
dage nor spot, preopercule forked downwards: upper jaw slight- 
ly longer: tail bilobed, base olive, middle brown, tip white. 

A fine species, reaching the length of two feet, and affording 
an excellent food. Common all over the Ohio and tributary 
streams. Vulgar names, Black Bass, Brown Bass, Black 
Pearch; &c. Fins olivaceous, dorsal with 23 rays, whereof 9 
are spiny and rather shorter: anal with 12 rays, whereof 2 are 
spiny: pectorals trapesoidal, 16 rays. Branchial rays uncover- 
ed. Iris brown. This fish might perhaps form another sub- 
genus, by the large mouth, head without upper sutures, spine 
hardly decurrent, nearly equal jaws, gill covers, lateral line, &c. 
Its tail and preopercule are somewhat like Calliurus. It might 
be called Vemocampsis, meaning flexuose line. Diameter one 
fourth of the length. 
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2d Subgenus. Druortirss. 

Opercule with two spines above. First ray of the thoracic 
finsspiny. Lateral line curved as the back. Meaning two 
weapons. 

15th Species. Trour River-Bass. Lefiomis Salmonea. Le- 
pome saumone. 

Olivaceous brown ahove, sides pale with some round yellow- 
ish spots, beneath white: preopercule simple, head without su- 
tures, lower jaw hardiy longer, spines flat, short, acute, and de- 
current above and beneath, opercule acute beneath the spines: 
tail lunulate, tip blackish: vent posterior. 

Length from 6 to 24 inches. Vulgar names White Trout, 
Brown Trout, Trout Pearch, Trout Bass, Brown Bass, Black 
Bass, Black Pearch, &c. Common in the Kertucky, Ohio, 
Green; and Licking rivers, kc. It offers a delicate white flesh, 
similar to the Perca Salmonea. Itis a voracieus fish, with 
many rows of sharp teeth on the jaws and in the throat. It 
bites easily at the hook, and eats suckers, minnows, and chubs. 
Diameter one fifth of the length. Fins olivaceous brown; dor- 
sal with 25 rays, whereof 10 are spiny, slightly depressed be- 
tween them: anal rounded small, $ and 1l rays. Pectoral acute 
trapesoidal 18 rays. Thoracic 1 and 5, spiny ray half the length. 
Tail with 24 rays. Iris silvery. 

16th Species. Srorrry River-nass. Lefomis notata. Lepo- 
me tache. 

This species differs merely from the foregoing, by having a 
black spot on the margin of the opercule, two diagonal brown 
stripes on each side of the head below the eyes, and all the fins 
yellow, except the tail which is black at the end, with a narrow 
white tip. It is also smaller, from 3 to 8 inches long. It bears. 
the same vulgar names and is found along with it, of which some 
fishermen deem that it is the young. But Ihave seen so many 
false assertions of the kind elsewhere, that Iam inclined to doubt 
this fact, as it would be very strange that the gradual changes 
should be so great. Yet this ought to be enquired into, since 
many vulgar opinions are often found to be correct. 

17th Species. Sunrish River-pass. Lefomis ictheloides. 
Lepome ictheloide. 
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Silvery, olivaceous above, some faint blackish spots on the 
sides: lower jaw hardly longer, head with sutures, two flat, 
broad and obtuse spines above the opercule, decurrent with the 
sutures. Ventmedial. Tail lunulate. Diameter one fourth 
of the length. 


A very distinct species from the two foregoing. It mightal- 


most form a peculiar subgenus, by the medial vent, and obtuse 
spines situated above the lateral line and opercule. It might 
be calied Amblopilites or obtuse weapons. It is found in the 
Kentucky and tributary streams. Vulgar names White Bass, 
or Sunfish Bass. Length from 4 to 8 inches. It is also a fish 
of prey and has many rows of sharp teeth. Its flesh is like that 
ofthe Sunfishes. Lateral line following the curve of the back. 
Iris silyery. Body with gilt shades; dorsal with 21 rays, 11 
spiny, no depression. Anal 15, whereof 5 are spiny and gradu- 
ally shorter. Thoracics 1 and 5. Pectoral broad 12 rays. Tail 
16. Branchial rays 5. A faint and narrow marginal black spot 
on the opercule beneath the spines, 


VI Genus Pomoxis. Pomoxis. Pomoxe. 


Body elliptic, compressed, scaly. Vent anterior. Head 
scaleless, jaws plaited extensible, roughened by very minute > 


tezth. Gill cover smooth, scaleiess, propercule forked be- 
neath, opercule membranaceous and acute posteriorly. Tho- 
racic fins without appendage, but a spiny ray. One dorsal fin 
opposite to the anal, both with many spiny rays. 

A very remarkable genus by the anterior vent, equal anal and 
dorsal fin, by which it differs from the genus Sfarus, besides 


the want of appendage, &c. The name means acute opercule. 


18th species. Go.p-rinc Pomoxis. Pomo.xis annularis. Po- 
moxe annulaire. 

Synonymy. Pomozis annularis. Journal of the Acad. of 
Nat. Science of Philadelphia, vol. 1, p- 417, tab. 17, fig. L. 

Silvery, back olivaceous, with some geminate brown trans- 
versal lines; a golden ring at the base of the tail; lateral line 
straight: dorsal and anal fins with. six spiny rays, a marginal 
black spot behind both fins: tail forked: lower jaw longer. 

Vulgar names Gold-ring and Silver-perch. Found in Au- 
gust at the falls, probably permanent. Length from three to 
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six inches. Good to eat. Eyes black, iris silvery. Diameter 
three tenths of the length. Head gilt above. Pectoral fins 
reaching the vent Scales deciduous and a little ciliated. End 
of the tail blackish. Spiny rays of the anal and dorsal fins 
eradually longer, but shorter than the soft rays, which are also 
gradually decreasing; the dorsal has only 14, while the anal has 
i6such rays. Caudal 28. Thoracic one and five. 
Vil Genus. Rep-rtyve. Apnocentrus. Aflocentre. 

Body elliptic, compressed. Head small, jaws with lips and 
teeth, opercule smooth and flexuose. Vent medial. One longi- 
tudinal dorsal fin with only one spine. 

A singular genus, intermediate between Ladrus, Cynedus, 
and Coryfihena; but belonging to the family of Labrides. The 
name means single spine. I describe it from a drawing made 
by Mr. Audubon. It is also the 11th genus of my Prodromus. 

i9th Species. Onro Rep-Eyz. Aflocentrus calliops. Ap- 
locentre belzuil. 

Pale greenish above, with some flexuose transversal black 
lines, yellowish beneath the lateral line, and with some small! 
black lines, whitish and unspotted beneath: iris red: forehead 
flexuose convex: upper jaw hardly longer: dorsal spine longer: 
tail flabelliform: lateral line straight. 

A beautiful fish from eight to twelve inches long. It lives in 
the lower parts of the Ohio, in Green river, kc. Vulgar names 
Red-eyes, Bride pearch, Batchelor’s pearch, Green bass, &c. 
Breadth about one fourth of the length. Dorsal fin beginning 
behind the head with a long spiny ray and ending close to the 
tail, variegated with flexuose black lines: broad at the base, 
depressed near the tail, and suddenly broad again at the end. 
Anal fin small. Thoracic fin triangular. Lateral line rather 
broad. Iris large and red. Tail unspotted, and with rounded tip 
or fan-shaped. 

VIII Genus. Barzor. Pocostoma. Barbotte. 

Body oval, compressed. Head small, jaws equal, without 
teeth, but with lips and six barbs, two to each lip and two to 
the lower jaw: opercule smooth, rounded. Two distant dorsal 
ans. 


A fine genus next to Difterodon and Cheilodifiterus; it be- 
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lougs to the family of Labrides, and is distinguished from all 
the other genera by its barbs. The real name mieans bearded 
mouth. It was the 10th genus of my prod. of 70 new genera. 

20th Species. Wuite-gyes Barsot. Pogostoma leucopis! 
Barbotte ceuilblanc. 

Brown, with five black curved streaks, two on each side and 
one on the back, lateral line curved joining the lower streak: 
whitish beneath; a row of transversal lunulate, geminate and 
black lines, between the two lateral streaks, six similar ones on 
the gill cover: alarge white and round patch surrounding the 
eyes: tail forked: vent posterior. 

A beautiful fish: shape of sunfish: length sometimes twelve 
inches and weight one pound. It is found in the lower part of 
the Ohio and in the Mississippi; but isa rare fish. It has 
great many vulgar names, such as White-eyes, Spectacles-fish, 
Streaked Sunfish, Black Sunfish, Barbot, Bearded Sunfish, &c. 
and the French settlers call it Barbotte, Poisson lunette, and 
CEuil blanc. It does not bite the hook, and is only taken 
with the seine. The row of lunulated lateral lines have the 
convexity towards the head and extend through the tail. The 
two dorsal fins are short and trapezoidal, anal fins very small. 
Pectoral long. Thoracic undertheir hind part. Convexity of 
the three pairs of lines on the opercule, looking upwards. Eyes 
small and black, iris narrow and yellow, the white patch appears 
as a second iris. Chin and forehead between the eyes depres- 
sed, which form a kind of rounded snout, mouth small, jaws e- 
qual. I describe it from a drawing of Mr. Audubon. 

IX Genus. Hogrisu. Erneostoma. Etheostome. 

Body nearly cylindrical and scaly. Mouth variable with 
small teeth. Gill cover double or triple unserrate, with a spine 
on the opercule and without scales: six branchial rays. Thora- 
cic fins with six rays, one of which is spiny; no appendage. 
Onc dorsal fin more or less divided in two parts, the anterior 
one with entirely spiny rays. Vent medial or rather anterior. | 

A singular new genus, of which I have already detected five 

“species, so different from each other that they might form as 
many subgenera. Yet they agree in the above characters, 
and differ from the genus Sciena by the shape of the body and 
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mouth, and the divided dorsal fin. The name means different 
mouths. I divide it intotwo subgenera. They areall yery small 
fishes, hardly noticed, and only employed for bait; yet they are 
good to eat, fried, and may often be taken with baskets at the 
falls and mill races. They feed on worms and spawn. 

Ist Subgenus. APLEsIoN. 

Dorsal fin single, split in the middle. Meaning nearly sim- 
ple 

2ist Species. Bass Hocrisn. Etheostoma calliura. Etheos- 
tome calliure. 

Body slightly fusiform and compressed, silvery, olivaceous 
above, some flexuose transversal brownish lines on the sides: 
lower jaw longer, preopercule double, opercule with an angular 
appendage and an obtuse spine behind it: ‘scales smooth, lateral 
line flexuose: tail forked, tri-coloured, and with a brown spot at 
the base. 

The largest species of the genus from three to nine inches 
long. It has some similarity with the Lefomis fexuolaris, and 
some other River bass, wherefore it is called Minny-bass, Little 
bass, Hog-bass, &c. common in the Ohio, Salt river, &c. It has 
sharp teeth. The head is large, rugose above: iris large gilt 
brown: branchial rays uncovered. Diameter one seventh of 
the length. Lateral line curved upwards at its base. Fins oli- 
vaceous. Dorsal with 9 and 14 rays, beginning behind the pec- 
torals and ending far from the tail, like the anal, which has 12 
rays, whereof one is spiny. Pectoral fins short trapezoidal 16 
rays. Tail 24, fine, base with a yellow curved ring, followed by 
a forked band of a pale violaceous colour, tip hyalin. Mouth 
straight. | 

229d Species. Fanxtam Hocrisn. Etheostoma flabellata. 
Etheostome eventail. 

Body olivaceous brown, with transverse unequal brown 
streaks, a black spot at the lower base of the lateral line which 
isstraight; scales ciliated; mouth puckered obliqual, jaws near- 
ly equal, cheeks swelled, preopercule simple, opercule curved, 
spine acute: pectoral fins rounded. Tail oboval flabelliform. 

A small fish only two or three inches long, common at the 
falls of @hio. Vulgar names Fan-tail, Black bass, Pucker, &c. 
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Head small, with swelled and -dotted cheeks: iris brown with 
an internal gold ring; branchial rays concealed.» Scales small 
roughened. Dorsal fin beginning above the pectorals and end- 
ing beyond the anal, with 8 short spiny rays and :2 soft ones, 
olivaceous, with a longitudinal brown stripe. Vent anterior: 
anal fitt very far from the tail, convex pale, rays 1 and 8. Pec- 
toral fins 15. Caudal 20, olivaceous with many small transver- 
sal and flexuose lines. Diameter less than one seventh of the 
length. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
—- GD a 


MONTHLY RESULTS 
OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
Made in Lexington by Professor Rafinesqwe. 
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RESULTS FOR JANUARY 1820. 


Temperature. The lowest degree of cold was at 5 degrees a4 
bove zero, and happened on the Ist of January. The highe:t 
degree of heat was 50, and happened onthe 8th. Medium 
273 degrees. But the average of 11 days was from 30 to 50 
degrees, medium 40, and of 15 others from 20 to 36, medium 
28, therefore the general mean temperature may be reckoned at 
30 degrees. The greatest diurnal changes happened on the 4th 
and 31st, the variation being from 18 to 34, or 16 degrees. The 
lowest degree of cold was always felt in the morning at sun rise 
and with a westerly or north-westerly wind. The highest de- 
gree of heat was felt towards noon, the winds being S W, or §; 
erS E. 

Atmosphere. There were only 9 fair days: the 3d, 4th, 6th 
12th, 13th, 20th, 24th, 25th, and 31st. The remainder includ- 
ed 10 cloudy days, 3 hazy days, 2 foggy days, 5 rainy days, and 
2 snowy days. Red clouds were seen twice in the evening, and 
the next days were fair. 

Rain. It rained heavily on the 27th and 28th, with a S E 


wind, on the 8th with a fog and a S W wind, on the loth by 
: s : 
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Showers and squalls, wind S and S E. On the 9th it drizzled 
all day, and on the 17:h and 18th, the wind being N, N E, fella 
disagreeable sleet or frozen drizzle. The average of water fallen 
may have been two inches; but more than 5 including the snow. 

Snow. There was a snow storm on the 26th, wind S,S E, 
and on the 17th, wind N, N E. Some snow fell also on the 
10th and 13th, 

frost. Qn the Ist January the creeks, the Kentucky and the 
Ohio rivers were frozen. There were 15 days of frost without 
thaw, 10 days of frost and partial thaw, and six days of cemplete 
thaw. The ground was only frozen one foot at utmost. 

Winds. The prevailing winds have been West, which blew 
steadily for eight and partially for three days. S W three and 
partially four. Sand S Esix. The East wird blew only once 
on the 16th. NN Eand N Ethree. W S W two. Squally 
high wind on the 10th only. 

Thunder. None heard, and no lightnings seen. 

Ground. Covered with snow for six days, frozen totally for 
nine besides; there were six complete thaws, which rendered 
the roads muddy, three days of slippery ground, and several 
days of partial thaws. It thaws a little at noon whenever the 
sun shines. The grass keeps green under the snow and is only 
partially parchec by the hardest frost, some leaves eyen then re- 
maining green. 

Transylvania University Ist Feb. 1820. 


POETRY 


a 


‘Tahe following lines, writtea by two distinguished gentlemen of the 
State of New-York,who are now dead, have never, as far as we know, been 
published. Prter De“La Biearre, Esqr, who resided at Red Hook, a 
part of Rhinebeck, upon the Hudson River, invited some ladies, with 
Rosert R. Livineston, Esqr, to visit a beautiful island, which he owned 
alittle below the town, and where he prepared for them a fanciful enter- 
tainment. According to tradition, the island had been the resort of pi- 
rates. Gold was said to have been buried there, and the credulous had 
often dug for it. The names of the ladies were Forest, Brooxs, and 
Livixeston. De La Bigarre had conceived a compliment for them to be 
paid on their arrival. Thishe mentioned to Livingstun, who, to increase 
the pleasure of the occasion, took his friend, as well as the ladies, by an 
agreeable surprise, and produced a reply, which happily introduced al} 
their names, | U. 

DE LA BIGARRE. 

Wretches, misled by thirst of gold, 
Have often yex’d this peaceful soil 
To seek for treasures hid of old, 

_ Of pirates stern the ravag’d spoil, 
A GREATER TREASURE now I find; 
Ana when you bless my calm retreat, 
{ thank the Gods, that they’ve design’d 
To make this isle the Graces’ Sear. 


LIVINGSTON. 


This isle is rich, you often say, 
In hoards of buried gold; 

Then let us share, like friends, I pray, 
The goods which it may hold. 

Whate’er beneath the earth is found, 
I yield at once to thee; 

Assign to me what’s on the ground, 
Contented both will be. 

The trees at least no riches boast, 
No plunder’d treasures share; 

Pake then the earth you value most, 
To me a Foresr spare, 








ie 
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Be yours the racks with golden grains, 
The treasur’d vales be thine; 

The Brooks which glide along the plains, 
The Livine-s¥FoneEs be mine. 





JEALOUSY. 
See yonder pale, emaciate form, 
With gloomy look, and varying pace, 
Seeking, though round him lowers the storm, 
The pEsERT’s most untrodden place. 
Know you why, with vacant stare, 
His eyeballs wildly round him glare? 
Why, with hasty foot now rushing, 
And now, with mournful step and slow, 
As one whom misery’s load is crushing, 
He seeks ftom mortat sight to go? 
It is because a FRIEND’s life-blood 
His murderous hand hath stain’d, 
The friend whose heart, in frantic mood, 
His JEALOUS DAGGER drain’d. 
A confidant’s malignant art 
With specious tales had gain’d his ear, 
Till mapness rul’d his tortur’d heart, 
And rrenzy struck for vengeance dear. 


The blood of one could not allay 
The fever of his burning brain, 
REVENGE must still a DEARER slay, 
Or still his soul must wring with pain. 
Sue, to whom, in happier hours, 
All his joys he fondly trac’d, 
Whose hznds had deck’d the blissful bowers, 
Which oft her sainted form had grac’d; 
Sue, before whose angel-smile 
Fled pale MELANCHOLY’s gloom, 


W hose voice could sEaLousy beguile, 
And tor the hour defer her doom; 
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Suk, to w hose unalter’d love 
He ow’d the joy a FATHER feels, 
A JEALOUS HUSBAND’s rage must prove, 
‘Whose mind o’er-wrought with madness reels, 
Through spoTLEess INNOCENCE he drove 
The FATAL STEEL in wild despair; 
And now in ancuisH let him rove, 
His soul let rury passions tear. 


0. L. 


Ee 


THE BIRD’S REPLY TO THE LINES IN OUR LAST. 
Lapy, when by the impending tempest driven, 
I sought a shelter from the ruthless storm, 
’T was then thy syMpaTHy, so promptly given, 
Awoke a feeling LasTING as *twas WARM. 


How could 1ncrariTuDE repay such care! 

O think not rHov, who turn’d misfortune’s dart, 
And soyrous Hope restor’d to BLEAK DESPAIR, 

This LonELYy ExtLx e’er shall wound Tuy HEART! 


Soon shall the brilliant beam of GoLDEN MORNING 
Around thy casement shed its Rosy LIGHT. 
In grateful notes, my matin song then pouring, y 
Pll bless roy Bounty ere I take my flight. 
V; 


ne 


LINES WRITTEN IN A BIBLE PRESENTED BY A MOTHER 
TO A DAUGHTER. 


See, dearest girl, life’s rapid moments glide, 
And nought but Hope and spotless Truth abide; 
Then let this book, by a fond mother giv’n, 
Direct your mind and ardent soul to Heav’n; 

By this alone, while sorrow’s waves are rolling, 
Shalt thou find peace thy tortur’d soul controling, 
And when thy spirit quits this transient clay, 

A seraph’s band shall bear that soul away. 

Oh happy doom, to wing thy glorious flight, 
And spring to realms of everlasting light. 
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TO S- 
Ne’er again to my bosom love’s tender emotion 
Its soul-cheering beams for a moment shall steal: 
That heart, which to THEE beat with fondest devotion, 
By tnconstanoy blighted, can never more feel. 


In the day-spring of youth, by hope’s visions surrounded, 
Tuy form rose before me, like morning’s bright star; 
But the gay dreams of fancy too soon were confounded, 
And by truth’s piercing radiance were banished afar. 


To thee my young heart, waile with ardour ’twas glowing, 
{n an instant of rapture its feeling expressed; 

And thy LOVE-BEAMING EYE, its fond answer bestowing, 
Soothed the tumult Tuy Beauty had stirred in my breast.. 


And yet—those fond vows, which affection had plighted, 
Could a moment’s short absence so quickly efface! 

But ’tis past—and the pang, which thy FaLsEHoop excited, 
From memory’s dark tablet time ne’er can erase. 


P, 


a oe 


ODE TO HEALTH. 
Oh! ever welcome, ever new, 
Accept the tuneful boon I bring; 
Hygeia strings my lyre anew, 
For Aer I sing. 
A million graces round her throng, 
Time’s wing imbibes the orient ray. 
The hours transported hail my song, 
And round Aer play. 
Hail once again thou darling power! 
To thee I vow’d my boon to bring, 
Whene’er thou’dst deign a smiling hour, 
My Lyre to string. 
Dear, welcome source of sportive play, 
Of blooming beauty, love, and joy, | 
Thy worth tras-. ending every lay 


Shall mine employ. 
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But while with voice, thy favour gave, 
I strain thy peerless worth to sing; 
Still o’er my humble efforts wave 
Thy downy wing; 
Till charmed the zine in triumph ceme, 
To prompt for thee my tuneful lays, 
While loud the Timbrel, Harp, and Drum 
Resound ¢hy praiset 


JULIA. 
Julia wept! her glist’ning tears 
Were like the silvery drops of dew, 
Which from the rosy clouds of evening fall. 
Julia sigh’d! her moan was soft, 
Yet sad and plaintive as a note 
Of feather’d minstrel bound in bopeless thrall. 
Julia smil’d! her smile was bright 
As moon-beam on the glassy lake 
When not a wave is o’er its surface driven. 
Julia spoke! her voice was Clear 
And tuneful as the seraph’s tongue 
That tells the dying wretch, his sins are all forgiven! 
R. B. 


The following version of Ossian’s Address to the Sun is the produc- 
tion of a gentleman many years since. It is copied from the original 
manuscript, and as is believed has never been presented to the public 
eye. Shouldit be deemed worthy of insertion in the Western Review, it 
is at the disposal of the Editor. 


Whence are thy beams, O Sun! effulgence bright! 
Whence thy pure streams of everlasting light? 


Forth from thy hall, in awful pomp array’d, 


Thou com’st; the stars before thy glory fade, 
Blasted by thy supreme effulgetce, fly 

To darkest coverts of the distant sky; 

While the cold moon, all-trembling, hastes to lave 
Her pallid form deep in the western wave. 
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Alone thou roy’st, resistless in thy force; 
No bold companion of thy glorious course! 

To grandeur lost see mountain oaks decay! 
Mountains themselves with years dissolve away; 

On earth old ocean ceaseless ebbs and flows, 
In heaven the moon a changeful visage shows; 
But thou, unknown to change or dark decay, 
- Triumphant hold’st thy bright celestial way! 

When gathering tempests darken all the sky, 
Deep thunders burst, and red-tonguedlightnings fly, 
Thou smil’st aloft in fair majestic form, 

Safe from the dangers of the hurtling storm. 

But now to Ossian vain are all thy beams, 

Ossian receives no more thy golden streams, 
Whether thou dost with purple light adorn 
The radiant brow and shadowy clouds of morn, 
Or fling’st thy ray on the tall mountain’s crest, 
Shot from the crimson chambers of the west. 

But thou, perchance, like me, shalt sink in night, 

Thy glories faded, and forgot thy flight; 

Deep shalt thou slumber in thy cloudless hall, 

Deaf to the sound of breezy morning’s call! 

Exult in youth, O Sun! enjoy thy prime; 

Dark and unlovely are the shrouds of time, 

Like moon-beams glimmering through a clouded sky, 
When gathering mists across the welkin fly, 

Bleak roars the northern blast along the heath, 


And faint the hapless trayeller sinks in death. 


